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COMMUNISM COMES TO TERMS 
IN CHINA 


_ By Tony Gibson 







i the last six months the military balance in China has shifted. At 
the beginning of the year Generalissimo Chiang-Kai-Shek could 
still talk of ‘ cleaning up’ the pockets of Communist troops in Central 
China. The main Communist offensive of the autumn had not achieved 
very much. Many observers believed the Nationalists were holding 
their own, and might even, with American aid, force the Communists 
back to the north of the Yellow River. Since then the picture has changed 
almost beyond recognition. #The Communist military commanders have 
announced to the world that they intend to pursue an offensive on all 
fronts that is to lead in two years’ time to the military conquest of the 
rest of China, If we are to judge by the progress made, merely since 
the spring of this year, their boasts are not so wide of the mark. In 
Manchuria the Nationalists find it difficult even to defend the main 
railway communication centres. Shinlitun, Anshan, Kirin, Szepingkai 
and Fuhshin have been lost to the Communists, who now claim effective 
control of the majority of the Manchurian railway network, and are 
using it to carry their troops and military supplies. In northern Shansi, 
although they still retain Taiyuan, the Generalissimo’s forces seem power- 
less to initiate offensive action elsewhere in the Province. As a result, 
the Communist armies have been able to the south-east to regain the precious 
coastal outlets of eastern Shantung, including Weihaiwei, whose capture 
earlier this year provided one of the more solid grounds for Nationalist 
hopes. At the other end of the great thousand-mile front from east to 
west, the Communist armies have followed up their re-capture of Yenan, 
the former Communist capital, by isolating the Nationalist forces that 
were moving northwards from Sian to counter-attack. These troops 
seem to have lost most of the will to fight, and there have been extensive 
desertions to the Communist side. 

The outstanding news came in July, with the sudden descent of the 
Communist armies on Kaifeng, a key-point on the east-west Lunghai 
railway and pivot of the Nationalist military and air-force strength on 
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the North China Plain. In the past two years there have been half a dozen 
or more scares that the Communists would attack Kaifeng. They were 
continually descending from the hills to the north-east and sweeping 
across the railway to Shanghai. But those of us then present believed 
that the Communists could do no more than cut Kaifeng’s communications 
and so isolate it temporarily from its sources of outside supply. Kaifeng 
has been for centuries one of China’s great hinterland cities. At one 
time it was the ‘ Eastern Capital’ of the Empire. It remains the adminis- 
trative centre of Honan, a Province with a peace-time population of 
some thirty-four million people. It is one of the few cities outside the 
coastal belt which looks, even from the air, to be worthy of the name 
‘capital.’ It was well protected by great city walls, by an airfield, and 
it was packed with troops. The Nationalists fought hard and loyally, 
but the Communists disposed a numerical superiority; in a few days 
their forces succeeded in breaking in and occupying the whole city. 
Word has just come from a friend who was possibly the only foreign 
observer to see the short occupation of the city through, and to get out 
at the end to bring the news to Shanghai.. His testimony is significant, 
for he is by no means sympathetic to the politics of the Communists. 
He seems to have been impressed by the appearance given of a smoothly- 
functioning military occupying force: guards were placed over each 
of the Missions and foreign warehouses, and even where the foreigners 
had already left, their property appears to have been carefully guarded. 
So far as he could see efforts were made by the occupying force to prevent 
the looting of civilian property, either Chinese or foreign. Most of 
the civilian population moved out of the city as soon as possible, partly, 
no doubt, because of the terrible reputation of Communists, but mainly 
in this instance to avoid the Nationalist air raids. The effect of these 
raids were enormous. Coupled with the destruction wrought by the 
street-fighting, it has changed the whole face of the city. It seems 
probable that the casualty list was several times that of the worst night 
that London suffered during the height of the German ‘ blitz.” Meanwhile, 
the Communists were systematically dismantling military installations 
and packing up equipment, petrol, munitions for despatch in requisitioned 
peasant carts to their own bases. After three days the Communist 
forces moved out, leaving the city half destroyed. Apparently they left 
by a route different from that which the Nationalists, under the personal 
direction of the Generalissimo, expected them to take. As a result, 
one of his Divisions was surprised and suffered an important defeat. 
The Nationalists have now begun to re-establish their own administration 
and are licking their wounds. 

The same mails which bring news of these developments, have 
provided significant appraisal of the content as well as the extent of 
Communist government. In Nationalist China inflation has shot sky- 
wards during six months from a rate of 3,750 Chinese dollars to 1 dollar 
American, to something approaching 6,000,000 Chinese dollars to 1 
dollar American. The Nationalist government has now introduced 
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its long-heralded new currency plan and this has had, for the moment 
at least, a settling effect. But the Nationalists’ war against inflation has 
to be fought under disadvantages from which the Communists do not 
suffer. Communist territory does not include the great coastal belt 
of Eastern China with its close dependence on the overseas trade and its 
intricacies of linked finance. As a result there has been a much slower 
rate of inflation in Communist territory. A year ago the Communist 
dollar was in many. areas at par with the Nationalist dollar; now it is 
worth about 3,000 of the Nationalist fa p’i. This is far from an accurate 
indication of the relative values of the Communist and the Nationalist 
economies! But it indicates on which side the balance of economic 
security now lies. Until a few months ago the job of Communist 
economists was comparatively easy. Their territories could be run 
largely as a self-contained agricultural unit. They allowed the great 
commercial centres of their provincial cities to die of inanition. They 
rigorously controlled the movements of grain and as a result their 
economy, if austere, was comparatively self-sufficient. The latest news 
indicates that the recent Communist conquest of most of Manchuria 
has brought them face to face with the problems with which their 
opponents have been grappling for many decades. Sympathetic obser- 
vers claim that the Communist administration is gradually restoring 
something at least of Manchuria’s earlier industrial potential. These 
reports must be judged with caution; the Communists themselves 
admit that a good many of their economic and political reforms have 
been effected at too great a speed. It will take time to show how well 
these improvements can be sustained. The key question is whether 
the Communist administration is technically able and politically wise 
enough to develop and maintain Chinese industry beyond the old levels. 
On this there is as yet little evidence either way. 

The Communists have been able to use two powerful arguments 
with educated groups inside Nationalist territory: they have for the 
time at least the military advantage over the Nationalists, and so far 
their economy remains relatively the more stable. But the stock of the 
Central Government of President Chiang-Kai-Shek has weakened for 
other reasons than those which the Communists provide. A year ago, 
even nine months ago, it seemed that the opposition of the scattered 
liberal groups in Nationalist territory was reaching its peak. In fact, 
the University strikes, the protests of professors and military leaders 
and business men have actually increased in influence and in strength. 
This has been in spite of ‘firmness’ on the part of the Nationalist 
Government, which has involved the suppression of minority groups 
by the Nationalist police and military. In May of this year, half a dozen 
different Universities were on strike, and for the first time the teaching 
faculties had joined the students. By June—associations, formed from 
a wide range of professional men, had been established in Peiping, 
Tientsin, Nanking, Shanghai and Canton—each pledged to advocate 
radical reform of the present Nationalist Government, and in some cases, 
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an immediate end to hostilities. The opposition movement remains 
leaderless and scattered—often irresponsible—and its forces are still 
isolated from city to city and province to province. Yet its influence 
on national politics is growing steadily. In the recent elections for the 
Vice-Presidency of the National Assembly, the Nationalist nominee 
was out-voted and an attempt to intimidate a reformist candidate, 
General Li Tsung Jen, proved abortive. General Li is now Vice- 
President and in this, despite the expressed wish of the Generalissimo, 
the Right wing of the Nationalist Party has lost in prestige and power. 

Probably the most important single reason for the steady growth 
of the opposition movement is the disastrous effect of American aid 
for the Generalissimo. Many Chinese of widely different political 
affiliations are beginning to believe that the State Department has 
abandoned serious consideration of China as a barrier to the Russian 
advance. This is in spite of their knowledge that America continues 
to provide military aid for the Nationalists. They allege that the 
MacArthur administration in Japan is building up an aggressive Japanese 
economy which is already being armed by a revival of the Japanese 
military potential. There is probably less ground for the last suggestion 
than the Chinese, with their long history of sufferings at the hands of 
the Japanese, are prepared to believe. But the issue depends not on 
the facts of American policy in Japan, but on the depth of Chinese 
belief in the alleged American duplicity. The American Ambassador 
to Nanking, Dr. Leighton Stuart, has been working for more than thirty 
years as scholar and teacher in China. He was President of one of 
China’s most famous and most advanced Universities, Yenching. His 
appointment as representative of the United States in China was warmly 
welcomed everywhere in the country, and for a long time his effect on 
Sino-American relations has been most beneficial. But in the last few 
weeks, even he has suffered from the growing tide of hostile criticism 
which the policy of his Government appears to be provoking. Four 
hundred and thirty-four leading Chinese professors have publicly 
rebuked him for being a party to the American ‘ betrayal.’ The demon- 
strations and strikes of Chinese students throughout the Universities 
of the China coast have been directed more and more to criticism of 
America. The Ambassador took it on himself to chide the students for 
their lack of gratitude. That seemed to be the last straw. The strikers 
have redoubled their efforts and much of the goodwill which American 
relief policy had earned appears now to have been lost. As one Chinese 
student put it: ‘Either you helped us because we needed your help, 
or because you wished to buy our silence.’ Chinese opinion increasingly 
believes the latter to be the real reason for American Aid to China. 

At the end of last year the inflation and the comparative military 
ineptitude of the Nationalists had already been enough to push several 
of the veteran supporters of the Generalissimo into exile and opposition. 
Marshal Li Chi-Sen, General Tsai-Ting-Kai, the late General Feng- 
Yu-Hsiang (the ‘ Christian General’), and half a dozen others formed 
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the ‘ Revolutionary Committee of the Kuomintang,’ and before long 
they had initiated negotiations on one side with the Governor of South 
China, the President’s lieutenant and possible rival, T. V. Soong— 
and on the other side with the Hong Kong Agency of the Chinese 
Communist Party. In the months since then, the Committee has drawn 
to itself many other dissident politicians, forced out of Nationalist 
China by their moral scruples, or by their petty jealousies. The group 
soon included a revived ‘ pocket edition’ of the Democratic League, 
which had been proscribed by the Generalissimo two or three weeks 
before the new elections under the Chinese Constitution in November, 
1947. The new alliance began to believe itself a political force capable 
of affecting the balance of power between the Nationalists and the 
Communists. May Day, 1948, was marked by a cordial exchange of 
congratulatory messages between the Communist Border Governments 
and the ‘ Revolutionary Committee.’ It seemed then that the establish- 
ment of a ‘ Third Force’ in China could only be a matter of time and 
negotiation. In the three months since then, however, there is evidence 
of a complicating factor which probably neither the Chinese Communists 
nor the emigré cabal in Hong Kong had appreciated. The opposition 
forces inside Nationalist territory, which have not yet escaped the heat 
of battle to find exile outside China, have so far been singularly cool 
in responding to the rhetoric of Marshal Li and his associates. Yet 
they continue, at great personal sacrifice and in considerable physical 
danger, to oppose tooth and nail the policies and the personnel of the 
present Nationalist Government. In the resolution of this paradox 
lies the future of Chinese politics. 

The scattered liberal opposition groups invoke the words of an old 
Chinese proverb. It has been used many times to justify candid friendship 
in the past : 


“< Tsung yeh nich erh: Liang you k’u k’ou.” 
‘Loyal speech pierces the ear (makes 
painful hearing)—just as good medicine 
tastes bitter in the mouth.” 


China’s great scholars and moral leaders, men like Doctor Hu Shih, 
Professor Fei Hsiao T’ung, the writer Hsiao Ch’en—continuing intensely 
critical of the Nationalist government, yet remain too loyal to move 
over towards the Communists. Chinese Communism has still to prove 
itself Chinese first, and Communist a good second—before it can lay 
claim on such men’s support. Amongst his followers, the Communist 
chairman, Mao Tse Tung, has a reputation for political sagacity that is 
equalled among the Communists only by a man like the Italian Togliatti. 
To the outside world he has qualities curiously akin to his enemy the 
Generalissimo. Both are ruthless, patient, inexorable. Both are well 
enough aware of the deficiencies as well as the virtues of the forces 
they command. The greatest Communist disadvantage is their lack of 
technicians. All sorts of efforts are being made to expand Universities 
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and technical colleges, to attract students and professors from Nationalist 
China who can supplement the desperately inadequate Communist 
teaching staffs. But all these plans are long-term. The hard fact is 
that at present the Communists lack the men to rule China. They can 
probably find, as they have found in the past, local ‘ gentry’ with an 
eye to the main chance, to train rapidly as local magistrates. But there 
is neither the time nor are there the teachers to train the men who would 
be required to take over China’s enormous fiscal problems, to administer 
the great factories, most of which are concentrated in a few great cities 
of the coastal belt—over 50 per cent. of them in Shanghai alone. The 
Communists are beginning to realise that to take over and rule China 
as one country—and that is their avowed intention—they have to make 
their peace with the ‘ managerial class.’ That group of precious techni- 
cians, administrators, civil servants, has so far come down on neither 
side in the civil war. Unorganised, scattered as it is, this class is yet 
the most influential, the least dispensable, alike in the Chinese economy 
and in the Chinese body politic. 

Two years ago the Communists were probably ready to accept a 
partition of China, on condition of their enjoying autonomy north of 
the Yellow River. ‘To-day they are hell-bent on the conquest of the 
whole country, and their military commanders are unlikely to be content 
with much less. But their political leaders have realised betimes the 
necessity to prepare for their future rdle by conciliating these indis- 
pensable, but non-Communist, ‘ capitalists’ and technicians. The first 
real sign of the new Communist tactics came in the speech of Chairman 
Mao Tse Tung on December 25th, 1947, to the Central Committee of 
the Chinese Communist Party. It was in this speech that he put forward 
the policy of a ‘ broadly democratic, revolutionary, united front.’ This 
typically Marxist mouthful has been chewed over many times since, 
notably in Mao’s speeches on April 1st and on June 25th of this year. 
It does not matter very much whether he or his associates are sincere 
in their statements. What is significant is the care with which the new 
‘line’ is being circulated, and the radical changes which are being 
undertaken throughout the Party structure in order to put the new ideas 
into effect. ‘ Left Wing adventurism’ is condemned as ‘ unrealistic.’ 
In other words, there is to be no more rigid insistence on the ruthless 
class struggle. Workers in Nationalist territory are to be more co- 
operative with their employers. In Communist territory the policy 
of expropriating the landlords is to stop for the most part, or in extreme 
cases to be considerably modified. The influence of the Party élite 
must be diminished. They are to listen more carefully to what peasants 
and city workers have to say. Inside the regular and the guerilla armies, 
* self-examination conferences’ have been held, to share criticism of 
‘ over-narrow’ Party bigotry. These changes have gone a long way 
past the paper stage. It is evident that the Chairman means business. 
This is not to suggest that he and his lieutenants cannot reverse the 
whole policy almost overnight, if that seems appropriate. But as yet 
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the business is still under way. In essentials the bargain which the 
Communists are seeking is the enrolment of the professional classes 
and the intelligentsia of Nationalist territory in a ‘ democratic front’ of 
opposition to Chiang-Kai-Shek and, by inference, alliance with Chinese 
Communism. It is this possibility which lies behind the cordial 
exchanges between the Party and Marshal Li and his ‘ Revolutionary 
Committee.’ 

Will the ‘ unpolitical’ classes of Nationalist China respond? The 
answer is still uncertain. To the shrewd statesmen of the Chinese liberal 
opposition there is more influence to be had by remaining unassimilated 
by either side. As soon as the Communist ‘ democratic front’ is entered, 
the prospects of independent bargaining are likely to diminish rapidly. 
The Communist claim to represent Chinese unity is as yet ‘ non-proven.’ 
Until the Chinese educated classes can be convinced that Chinese 
Communism can become a binding force for the whole nation they are 
unlikely to move across the great divide. To be convinced they must 
be shown first that Chinese Communism is prepared to make the bargain 
which will win for it the commercial, financial and industrial adminis- 
trators it requires. As indicated above, there are already signs that this 
is happening. But more than that, the Communists have to appeal 
successfully to the sense of outraged nationality which oppresses China 
in these days. It has been pointed out how great are the obstacles which 
confront the present Nationalist government. Almost all the dice seem 
to be loaded against the Generalissimo. Efforts have been made to bring 
about reforms, the new dollar issue is an example, and individually many 
of the Ministers are men of integrity and high purpose. Yet collectively 
the Government is losing the confidence it once enjoyed. The 
Generalissimo is still the acknowledged leader, but the quality of his 
leadership is becoming discredited. In the last few months I have heard 
even of farmers and carpenters who have begun to speak ill of him. 
Communist leadership in China, as in Russia, is as yet shrouded in 
darkness. No one in Nationalist territory, at any rate, has the same 
personal relationship, for good or ill, as that which the simplest peasant 
traditionally feels for the President. But in time of war, as Mr. 
Chamberlain found, continued support depends on the vigour and the 
clarity of the leader’s call to arms. In China the future remains open to 
that man, whether from Right or Left, who can give most nearly the 
vigorous call to arms that sounds above Party faction. China still awaits 
her Churchill ; as yet no one dares say from which side he will come. 


Voi. CXLIV.—No. 860. 








LESSONS OF PALESTINE 
By G. L. Arnold 





ALESTINE is a subject of which the British public is understandably 
weary. Parliament has ceased to debate what is no longer a British 
commitment, and the Press is rarely stirred into intensive soul-searching 
on an issue which notoriously arouses partisanship, but never seems to 
give rise to any new arguments. One is familiar with this type of reaction 
arising from disappointment, bitterness, and a sense of failure (not 
entirely unmixed with self-reproach), and there is the precedent of Ireland 
to suggest the wisdom of allowing grass to grow over the matter. Unfor- 
tunately, Palestine seems to become more important in proportion as 
the British take less interest in it: Their backs were hardly turned last 
May when the Arab League suffered military defeat at the hands of the 
newly born Jewish State, with the United States and Russia openly 
supporting what only the day before had appeared to be merely a Zionist 
enclave in the Arab world. There is at present no certainty whether 
the catastrophe which has befallen the Arab population of Palestine 
will be laid at the doors of the Arab League, or blamed upon the United 
Nations, but the emergence of Zionism as the strongest single political 
and military entity—with the exception of Turkey—in the Middle East, 
comes close to a revolution in power relationships. Whatever may be the 
appropriate attitude towards the respective moral claims of Zionism and 
Arab nationalism, it can scarcely be pretended that the event itself is 
of no consequence to Britain. 

Early confidence in the ability of the Arabs to produce a stalemate, 
which would enable Britain to re-enter the scene in the rdle of mediator, 
having given way to something like panic at the thought of continued 
Jewish expansion, there is now a tendency to look to the United States as 
the only Power capable of restoring the balance by moderating Zionist 
claims. Britain’s failure to arbitrate effectively within the narrow 
boundaries of Palestine itself does not, it is true, encourage hope of better 
success in holding the balance between Israel and its neighbours. But 
this matter is not entirely one of political strength. To a large extent 
it is bound up with the correct understanding of the function which 
Zionism assumes in American eyes. British attempts to bring about a 
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closer understanding with the United States on this issue will fail, as 
they have failed consistently since 1945, if the illusion continues to persist 
that for the Americans, Zionism is merely an issue of domestic politics 
which comes to life once every four years. The fact is that there are 
real and important differences between the British and the American 
attitude towards the problem of the Middle East in general, and that of 
Palestine in particular. By and large, American opinion has looked 
upon Zionism as an element of ‘ progress,’ while the British have in- 
creasingly tended to view it as a factor making for ‘ instability.’ Behind 
this difference of approach lie divergent conceptions of the future in store 
for the Middle East. It was the existence of these differences, partly 
explicit, in part only dimly felt, that enabled the Truman Administration 
to win support from political opponents, wavering neutrals, and a section 
of American officialdom, for its policy of identifying the United States 
with the creation of an independent Jewish State in the Middle East. 


II 


Aside from the effect it has had upon Palestine since 1939, and 
particularly since 1945, British policy in this matter merits attention for 
the light it throws upon the decline of Liberal-imperialist sentiment in 
this country since the heyday of this school in the early years of the 
century. For Liberal imperialism, the imperialism of ‘ progress,’ formed 
the most important link between Zionism and what the Zionists are 
fond of calling ‘ the Britain of the Balfour Declaration,’ i.e., the Coalition 
Government of Mr. Lloyd George, in which Mr. Balfour was Foreign 
Secretary. It is no mere coincidence that Mr. Winston Churchill, 
himself an ardent Liberal imperialist during this period and one of the 
keenest supporters of the ‘ Balfour Declaration’ has been one of the 
few leading Conservatives of the present generation to retain a somewhat 
dimmed pro-Zionist bias. The bulk of official Conservatism had already 
in the early twenties become uneasy over the commitments made by the 
Coalition Government towards the Jews, and nervousness in these 
quarters increased pari passu with the growth of the National Home. 
By 1936, on the eve of the first Arab rebellion, the Conservatives were, 
with individual exceptions, ‘ pro-Arab,’ while Labour and Liberalism 
supported the Zionists. But with this important difference: the Liberals 
were able to reconcile their ideological preferments with a modernised 
conception of imperialism, while Labour’s pro-Zionist attitude was 
a mere matter of sentiment. Socialists might, and did, affirm their 
solidarity with the democratic and ‘ progressive’ aspects of Jewish 
work in Palestine, but it entered nobody’s head to link these feelings to 
a specifically Socialist conception of what British policy in the Middle 
East ought to be. In consequence, the emergency of 1945 caught the 
newly formed Labour Government utterly unprepared, and only too 
ready to believe that it was a matter of choosing between Socialist 
sentiment and political realism. Resolutions absent-mindedly voted upon 
by Party conferences, which hardly expected to see them carried out, 
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had committed Labour to the support of aims which even the Zionist 
leaders at this period dared not avow, ¢.g., the transfer of part of the 
Arab population of Palestine to neighbouring countries. It was not to 
be expected that the Government would act upon them, but it would 
have been better statesmanship, as well as more honest, to carry through 
a partition scheme without bothering too much about the mechanical 
process of head-counting. In the event, the Government did nothing, 
while individual spokesmen half-heartedly suggested various formulas 
already tried and found wanting even in Europe: plebiscites (to deter- 
mine national frontiers) ; ‘ social reform’ (to reconcile warring groups, 
and in general make everyone happy and save the necessity of thinking 
about national problems); and the familiar cliché about the traditional 
amity of the two Semitic peoples (a pure figment of the semi-educated 
imagination). None of these well-meant soporifics had any particular 
relevance to the situation, and some were definitely misleading. The 
policy actually pursued by the Government was dictated by its tacit 
acceptance of what was in fact the Conservative solution of the Palestine 
problem: the creation of an Arab State with a tolerated Jewish enclave. 
But its execution was so half-hearted that a few thousand terrorists were 
allowed to bring the structure of Mandatory rule down in ruins, where- 
upon the newly founded Jewish State, being a revolutionary creation 
and therefore full of energy, proceeded to drive the hapless Arabs into 
the hills. All this would have been perfectly comprehensible to imperialists 
of the ‘ progessive’ variety, but in 1945-8 British opinion—the Liberal 
Party, Zionism’s strongest support, having gone out of circulation— 
was divided between Conservatives who preferred the Arab oligarchy 
to the raw Jewish democracy, and Socialists who had never given a 
thought to national problems and who assumed that the Middle East 
could be regenerated by philanthropy and trade unionism. In the cir- 
cumstances it was inevitable that Israel, though strongly Socialist, 
should enter the American orbit and become dependent, both materially 
and—more important—ideologically, upon the main Liberal-imperialist 
Power of the present generation: the United States of America. 

The full significance of this fact has not been understood in Britain, 
in part because the Americans were themselves somewhat slow to under- 
stand what had happened, and partly because the most influential British 
spokesmen and writers viewed the issue as one between political realism 
—in the shape of treaties, air bases, landing rights, and oil pipe-lines— 
and private sentimentalism, reinforced by the shock of guilt produced 
by the horrifying revelations of what had happened to Europe’s Jews 
under the Nazis. When this comforting explanation was found insuffi- 
cient to account for the strength of official American pro-Zionism it 
became the fashion to blame Mr. Truman for allowing concern over the 
election results in New York to interfere with his perception of America’s 
true interests. When it turned out that the State Department itself, 
though cautious and at times wavering in its support of the Zionists, 
was not prepared to back Mr. Bevin, the Jews were blamed for being 
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better armed than the Arabs, while the latter were chided for running 
away instead of putting up a decent show. Throughout the controversy, 
and the accompanying mud-slinging across the Atlantic (in both 
directions), few people on either side were anxious to point out that 
there had been a time when the British did not view European colonisa- 
tion with disfavour, and that ‘ progress,’ though possibly a bourgeois 
conception, was a unifying link between Liberal imperialists, Liberals 
who were not quite imperialists, and Jewish nationalists, 7.e., Zionists. 
The United States having become the home of ‘ progress,’ Liberalism, 
and its extrapolation, Liberal imperialism, it was not really so surprising 
that a Liberal Administration in Washington should be responsive to 
Zionist ideas. In actual fact, however, the Zionists obtained support 
even from Americans further to the right—including moderate Conser- 
vatives such as Senator Taft—until in the end almost the entire 
* internationalist ’ wing of the Republican Party could be counted as 
pro-Zionist, with Mr. Dewey—already a Presidential candidate—and 
‘this chief adviser, Mr. John Foster Dulles of the Federal Council of 
Churches, carefully measuring the risks and gradually becoming con- 
vinced that they were not too great. In short, the clash between ‘ realism ’ 
and ‘sentiment ’—postulated as a necessary feature of the political 
landscape by British writers who had forgotten, or never known, the 
great age of Liberal imperialism—turned out to be the merest figment. 
There was more than a touch of naivety (to say nothing of unconscious 
arrogance) in the suggestion one heard so often that the Americans 
would eventually ‘ see reason,’ once it was made clear to them that oil 
and aviation mattered all the year round, while Presidential elections 
took place only once in four years. For what justification was there for 
trying to teach the United States a game at which they traditionally 
excelled? And in what manner did these critics manifest their superior 
political insight as long as it was they, and not the Americans, who 
failed to produce a political formula transcending the crude interplay 
of material interests? Oil and aviation, and even treaties and bases, 
after all merely posed the problem, yet reading the British Press one often 
had the impression that those writers who criticised the United States 
for imperilling Western interests in Arabia were themselves unaware 
of the genuineness of American concern with the problem of strengthening 
the social supports of Anglo-American influence in the Middle East, 
whether it was a question of hastening Turkey’s modernisation or of 
supporting, however hesitantly, the Zionist experiment. To read what 
these critics—who, of course, had their counterparts across the Atlantic 
—had to say, one might have thought that it was only necessary for the 
State Department to conduct a Gallup Poll among representative business- 
men with commercial interests in the oil-producing regions of the Middle 
East, in order to arrive at a reasonable formula for solving the Palestine 
problem. Compared with the willingness actually shown in Washington 
to experiment with novel political solutions, at the risk of some temporary 
setbacks to the construction of pipelines, this almost Teutonic preoccu- 
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pation with ‘ Realpolitik’ seemed a bad lapse from earlier and better 
standards of political behaviour. 

Individually, the British officials who had to deal with Palestine were 
often better informed, and invariably more skilful, than their American 
opposite numbers. Collectively, they failed through just that pre- 
occupation with the maintenance of the status quo which has already 
been alluded to. Its formal manifestation was the exaggerated importance 
lent to the notion of ‘ balance,’ which in time came to hypnotise most 
of those who, in one capacity or another, were associated with the 
discussion of Palestine. ‘ Balance’ became a fetish, as it always does 
when constructive programmes are lacking, taking the place of genuine 
investigation and in the end substituting itself entirely for the original 
desire to ‘ find a solution for the refugee problem.’ That Zionism dis- 
turbed ‘the balance ’—it was assumed that there could be only one 
balance—came to be reckoned as something of a moral blemish as well 
as a practical misfortune. Resentment deepened when the pursuit of 
balance-for-the-sake-of-balance yielded nothing substantial in the way 
of political advantages. Expectations continued to be falsified by events, 
culminating in the failure of the military conflict to settle itself along 
ines—territorial and political—laid down in advance (on paper) as the 
precondition of a long-term settlement favourable to the re-establishment 
of something like the former ‘balance.’ What corresponding gains 
arose from the temporary establishment of an Anglo-Arab alliance 
confronting the informal, but effective, American-Zionist partnership, 
disappeared with the military failure of the Arab League in May-July, 
1948, and the adoption of a truce resolution by the Security Council 
which saw Britain voting with the United States for the imposition of 
sanctions upon truce-breakers. Although the outlines of the eventual 
settlement are still uncertain in important details, it is already evident 
that the new Middle Eastern balance will not be controlled by Britain 
alone. It is equally evident that, taking the Middle Eastern and Mediter- 
ranean theatres as a whole, Palestine—like Turkey and Greece—will 
figure as an outlying bastion of the United States, and only indirectly 
via its American affiliations, as a factor to be reckoned with by Britain. 
To put it differently, by fighting a victorious war of independence against 
the Arab League, Israel moved from the British into the American sphere, 
thereby indirectly strengthening the American hold over the Middle 
Eastern and Mediterranean theatre as a whole. This amounts in effect 
to the constitution of a new balance—no longer controlled by Britain 
alone, but by the United States plus Britain—as well as a new frontier : 
that between Israel and the Soviet satellites which are an important 
reservoir of Jewish immigration into Israel. It is perhaps unnecessary 
to emphasise the relevance of the American affiliation for a republican 
democracy with strong Socialist elements and a frontier marching— 
politically rather than geographically—in part with the ‘ new democracies.’ 
Not even in Greece is there a clearer demarcation line between the two 
worlds, or a greater need for American overall control to safeguard the 
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prestige of Western democracy and its power to assimilate, in the melting- 
pot of future mass immigration from Eastern Europe as well as the Middle 
East and North Africa, human elements which left to themselves might 
further the course of Soviet expansion. The defence of this frontier 
is indeed a common Western concern, but after the happenings of 
the past three years it can no longer be a British responsibility. 

It has been necessary to make these remarks in order to correct the 
somewhat limited perspective in which the Palestine conflict is frequently 
placed by British writers who prefer not to remember that there are 
more ways than one of defending the frontier of Western society. There 
is something rather remarkable about the persistence with which American 
Liberal support for Zionism—the Right was lukewarm or indifferent, 
where it was not hostile on isolationist grounds—was misconstrued as 
sentimentality or electioneering, when it was in fact an important element 
in unconsciously helping to prepare the United States to undertake a 
more active réle in the Middle East. It is, after all, scarcely possible 
for the Americans to play a decisive part without an effective belief in 
their own mission, and beliefs of this sort do not emerge from a bald 
calculation of material advantages; rather they are mediated by the 
convictions held alike by ‘practical men,’ politicians, theorists and 
opinion-formers. In this sense a genuine belief in the progressive— 
in the Liberal sense—character of Zionism was at the same time an element 
in the emergence of an ideology appropriate to the new rdéle of the 
United States in the world. For Liberal imperialism—tlike Conservatism, 
Socialism, Communism, and Fascism—is, of course, an ‘ ideology,’ 
i.e., a belief which may contain more faith in the greatness of a particular 
cause than seems justified to an outsider. This is not a sign of conscious 
hypocrisy, and to ignore its significance is the reverse of political realism. 


Ill 

In its application to the Middle East, Liberal imperialism means the 
introduction of modern industrial, i.e., capitalist, economic relations 
and the clearing away of social and political obstacles thereto. These 
include not only ‘ feudalism,’ of which there is precious little left in the 
Arab world, but also antiquated forms of capitalism, particularly the 
characteristic tie-up between absentee landownership, high interest 
rates, low living standards, and the social predominance of an oligarchy 
composed in about equal parts of landowners and commercial interests. 
This subject cannot be usefully discussed in economic terms alone, if 
by economics is meant no more than a recital of well-known facts con- 
cerning soil erosion, water supply, disease,1 etc. The more these facts 
become known, the louder, of course, the cry for social reform, financial 
reform, administrative reform and, in the last resort, moral reform. 

1 A penetrating study of the material background has recently been published by Miss 
Warriner under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs (Land and Poverty 
in the Middle East). Its conclusions are radical, but the subject of politics is carefully eschewed, 


though the author makes it clear that the British and French Mandatory régimes did little 
to help the cultivator and on the whole served to reinforce the stranglehold of the oligarchy. 
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In principle there is no disagreement on this point. It is perhaps the only 
subject on which British officials and Arab spokesmen never fail to estab- 
lish verbal conformity. In practice the obstacles to change are proving 
much more formidable than Mr. Bevin appears to have assumed when, 
in the early months of his tenure, he spoke confidently of ‘ raising the 
standard of living ’ in the Middle East. It is also becoming apparent that 
the British Labour Party—having come into being in the late nineteenth 
century, after the more urgent problems of Britain’s own industrial 
revolution had long been solved on non-Socialist lines—is somewhat 
at a loss in competing for the attention of agrarian populations worked 
upon by the Cominform, whose Leninist-Stalinist vocabulary has largely 
evolved from the practice of revolutionising the masses of a disintegrating 
pre-capitalist - society. Hence the agreeable paradox of American 
capitalism entering the lists as a ‘ progressive ’ force, in open competition 
with Stalinism, while Britain, under a Labour Government, continues 
to represent caution, conservatism, and respect for (pre-industrial) 
tradition. Hence also the tendency of British administrators—described, 
in a different context, by Mr. C. M. Woodhouse in his recent articles on 
Greece—to lose themselves in the mazes of Cabinet-making, while their 
American colleagues prefer to get on with the practical work in hand. 
One seems to catch a glimpse of this underlying divergence between 
the British and the American approach in the matter-of-fact manner in 
which American writers are beginning to discuss the industrialisation 
of the Middle East taken as a whole. (We are frequently told that 
American social and political thought is fifty years behind Britain’s, 
but this lag relates in the main to criticism of the market economy. 
It is at least conceivable that such criticism developed more early in 
Britain because here the market economy ceased to function properly 
fifty years ago, while America reached the peak of her productive capacity 
precisely during the same period, so that to-day we have the spectacle of 
Socialists in Britain borrowing money from the United States in order 
to revive the flagging energies of private enterprise in these islands. 
This experience should warn one not to underrate the chances of a 
sudden, dramatic resolve on the part of the United States to employ a 
proportion of their gigantic technological strength for the purpose of 
re-shaping the entire economy of the Middle East.) There is no inherent 
reason why agrarian reform and industrialisation—‘a TVA on the 
Nile and another on the Euphrates ’—cannot be carried out within the 
framework of modern capitalism. The obstacles are political and social, 
and some of them have to do with the fondness of British officials for 
pte-industrial ways of life, though the main difficulties in the way of 
- democratisation and industrialisation are caused by a fantastically unequal 
income distribution : ¢.g., the income of the average Egyptian cultivator 
has been estimated at £5;—per annum. 

In principle there are two methods whereby these obstacles can be 
overcome. One is that of internal revolution and the establishment of 
‘ progressive” dictatorships committed to rapid modernisation. Such 
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only régimes need not be Communist, and the Western Powers will naturally 
stab- use their influence, while they control the region, to direct reforming 
ving energies into non-Communist channels. On the other hand, they could 
hen, be hardly ‘ conservative,’ i.e., oligarchic. Since the conservative landed 
r the oligarchy has hitherto been the main support of Anglo-Arab co-operation 
‘that —largely because Britain has carefully refrained from raising the awkward 
enth issue of agrarian reform—the progressives are apt to feel that things will 
trial never mend while the British are there. Their frustration has been an 
what important element in the intransigence displayed, even by the more Liberal 
tked elements of the intelligentsia, in relation to Palestine. By contrast, the 
‘gely Kemalist régime in Turkey—the only Middle Eastern country which 
ting comes anywhere near to fulfilling the requirements of bourgeois progres- 
‘ican siveness—has had no difficulty in remaining neutral over Palestine, and 
ition no hesitation in entering the American orbit. Westernisation not being an 
nues issue in Turkey, the only danger comes from Soviet competition for the 
rial) allegiance of the intelligentsia, and this the Turks are dealing with not 
bed, merely by repression but also by modernising as fast as possible. From 
s on the American viewpoint, this is the ideal solution. 
heir The second method might consist in the establishment of an Anglo- 
and. American consortium for the purpose of imposing upon the principal 
veen Arab countries régimes more fitted to carry out the minimum of reform 
r in without which modernisation cannot be got going. This would give 
tion more elbow-room to the progressives than they have at present, but at 
that the cost of affronting the national sense of dignity. To judge from the few 
in’s, available indications, this is the direction in which matters are tending 
my. to move at the present time, though not without considerable heart- 
y in searching on the part of British officials and writers for whom ‘ Anglo- 
erly Arab friendship ’ has become an end in itself. Since the Arab disaster 
city in Palestine it is anyhow becoming fashionable to suggest that Britain 
e of should busy itself with the defence of Arab society (against Communism 
rder and, of course, Zionism), leaving it to the United States to effect a 
ads. compromise between the conservative and the modernising forces. The 
of a supporters of this view tend to justify it on the grounds that Britain’s 
ya inability to control a// the factors of the situation leaves her no alternative 
> of but to side with the conservatives, insofar as the latter are prepared to 
rent co-operate with the West. Inevitably, this conservative bias also colours 
the the reforth programme. To cite a recent appraisal made from the stand- 
the point of this school : 
- ‘ The second Palestine cease-fire has seen a revival of what may be called 
ak the opposition within the Arab League. On the one side are the absolute 
mon: “chs, representing conservatism, acceptance of Western aid, and realism 
ual about Palestine. On the other is an opposition representing a theoretical 
tor parliamentary progtessiveness, xenophobia, and all-or-nothing in Palestine, 
with unceasing irregular warfare. This is not the only possible alignment of 
be Arab politics, fluid as they are, though it replaces for the moment: the simple 
of dynastic grouping of the Hashimites versus the rest.’ [The Economist, August 





14th, 1948.] 
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From here it is no great step to the advocacy of reform policies 
calculated to buttress the conservative wing of the Arab League, i.c., 
in social terms, the landed oligarchy. The difficulty with this policy is 
that—apart from Saudi Arabia, Yemen and Transjordan, where bourgeois 
nationalism has as yet hardly emerged from its swaddling-clothes—it 
runs counter to the rest of the reform programme. ‘ Acceptance of 
Western aid ’ is a somewhat vague formula. Closer examination suggests 
that at the present stage it does not involve more than the granting of 
facilities for British and American oil and aviation interests. Measures 
of this sort are quite irrelevant to the problems of Egypt, Iraq and 
Syria, where agrarian discontent and the presence of a large unemployed 
intelligentsia have created a situation full of potential dangers. What 
is particularly alarming about the conservative reformers in this country 
is their apparent readiness to extend the cachet of respectability to the 
ruling groups of these three countries, and in particular of Egypt, the 
most important and the one nearest to social upheaval. What is happening 
in Egypt suggests that the competition in nationalist demagogy between 
the Palace and the parliamentary nationalists may end with a victory 
for the former, which would be the reverse of a success for respectable 
conservatism. Egypt is already so far launched on the road of social 
development that an anti-parliamentary régime could scarcely survive 
without the backing of some nationalist movement of the extreme 
Right, of which the present ‘ Moslem Brotherhood ’ demagogy may be 
the forerunner. An alliance between the Palace, the Army and some 
such home-grown species of Fascism, might disconcert the parliamentary 
‘ progressives,’ but would almost certainly prove even more damaging 
to Western business interests, and to the long-term interests of democracy. 
The Communists have never had great difficulty in flourishing under 
régimes of this sort—witness their growth during the Caroline dictator- 
ship in Rumania in the late ’thirties. A tug-of-war between the Com- 
munists and the Egyptian variant of the Iron Guard, with a Royalist 
dictatorship uneasily presiding over the fray, could only eventuate in 
some internal or external catastrophe. The Rumanian precedent is 
the more significant because the decline of the Wafd suggests an analogy 
with the failure of Maniu’s ‘ National Peasant Party,’ while Egyptian 
Liberalism is certainly no more effective than its Rumanian counterpart 
proved during the ’thirties. If Liberal and peasant-party politicians are 
already discredited, the -home-coming of the Army from the Palestinian 
campaign may indeed usher in a period of Royalist rule, but it is not 
obvious in what sense a régime of this kind would deserve the title of 
‘ conservative.’ If this is the best that British advice has to offer the 
Egyptians, there is the more reason for congratulating the Americans 
upon their better luck, or greater foresight, in having chosen to work 
through a safely bourgeois-progressive Turkey and a semi-Socialist 
Israel. 

Liberal imperialism, indeed, creates problems of its own ; but in its 
first stage it satisfies the legitimate ambitions of the intelligentsia and 
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benefits both the workers and the genuinely modern elements of the 
middle-class, i.¢., those interested in the creation of an industrial economy. 
It is therefore an effective response to the Communist challenge, which 
in backward countries appeals to the intellectuals even more than to the 
workers. (In the West, bourgeois revolutions were made by the 
bourgeoisie ; in the East, they are made by the intelligentsia, under the 
flag of Socialism or Communism.) The real problem confronting the 
Western Powers, if they want their professions to be taken seriously, 
is to discover elements sufficiently far to the ‘ Left’ to do what, failing 
a genuine reform programme, will ultimately be done by the Communists. 
It is arguable that this cannot be done in Egypt, or in any Arab country ; 
that Arab society is incapable of throwing up genuinely democratic 
elements; that the Arab middle-class and intelligentsia have already 
proved their incapacity by their frivolous management of the ‘ liberation 
war’ in Palestine ; and, in short, that the job must be done from above. 
In that case the Western Powers had better do it themselves, as the 
Americans are now beginning to do in Greece, for it is certain that the 
present Governments will not measure up to the task. Meanwhile, 
the lessons of Palestine remain to be more fully assimilated by British 
writers, however legitimate their dislike of the methods employed by 
the Zionists and their American supporters. It should not be beyond 
the capacity of a Britain engaged in a vast Socialist experiment at home 
to formulate an imperial policy which has something to offer to the 
twentieth century. British Socialists in particular are still too reluctant 
to realise that they must match their opponents at home, and Britain’s 
rivals abroad, in the quality of their thinking upon imperial problems. 
It will be time to criticise the inadequacies of the American formula 
when Britain has evolved something to take the place of an earlier 
imperialism whose methods no longer satisfy modern wants. 





SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE 
AMSTERDAM ASSEMBLY 


By D. R. Davies 


F Amsterdam did nothing else, it at least exposed the utterly ludicrous 
character of the aggresive hopes of the decline and demise of the Christian 
Churches. The famous Concertgebouw of Amsterdam for a period of two 
weeks housed a very strange kind of corpse—anything, in fact, but a corpse. 
How often are we regaled nowadays by confident secular pronouncements 
about the imminent disappearance of the Churches, especially the Protestant 
Churches. It is an idea of the Churches which is the penalty of forgetting that 
Europe and Christendom are no longer synonymous or co-terminous. A 
visitor who went to Amsterdam with the illusion that Christianity was an 
exclusively European religion would suffer a rude shock. The non-European 
. delegations far outnumbered the European. They were a visible manifestation 
of the vitality of the Protestant Churches throughout a period in which they 
were supposed to be declining. It is not realised that, since the eighteenth 
century, the Christian religion has witnessed a greater expansion throughout 
the world than in the preceding centuries of its history. It is an amazing 
phenomenon, especially for a decaying faith. What a sensation would be 
made of this by high-powered secular propaganda if it could boast of a com- 
parable achievement ! We saw the results—a few of them—of this tremendous 
expansion at Amsterdam. There were gathered there men and women ‘ from 
Greenland’s icy mountains and India’s coral strand.’ It at least revealed the 
hollowness of the legend that Christianity is a dying faith. That was not its 
only achievement. 

As the Bishop of Chichester has shown in his book, Christian Unity, the 
divisions of the Churches have weighed heavily upon the Christian conscience 
ever since the Reformation—another surprising and little-known fact. But 
the world had to wait until the twentieth century before this inner conviction 
of guilt developed hands and feet to move the Churches into sustained and 
systematic action. The Amsterdam Assembly was the culmination of pro- 
longed preparation for testing the possibilities of Church unity. Its greatest 
significance lies in its demonstration of this stark and simple fact: that the 
achievement of even a limited Church unity, if unity means a single Church-Order, 
is an historic impossibility. The Protestant and Eastern Orthodox Churches 
are not within sight of it. Amsterdam exposed the realities of the vast problem. 
Paradoxical though it may seem, this was a very great achievement. The first 
and vital step in the solution of any problem is to dissipate illusion, to define 
the concrete, historic conditions within which the problem has to be formu- 
lated. This is what Amsterdam did. I am not seeking to be merely perverse 


The Rev. D, R. Davies is Vicar of Holy Trinity, Brighton. He 
attended the Amsterdam Assembly as a representative of the Press. 
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when I say that this achievement is, potentially, the most hopeful Christian 
event in the history of Christendom since the Reformation. Let us see what 
this means. 

There has never been any illusion that union between Rome and Protes- 
tantism was remotely possible, and that for two broad reasons. First, Rome 
itself refuses to recede an inch from its claim that the minimum condition of 
re-union is the submission of the Protestant Churches to the Papacy. This 
is not the place to argue that condition, except to state that it is a logical 
consequence of Rome’s theological position. It is an inconceivable condition 
for Protestantism, even of the Anglican variety—which is the second reason. 
There is a brand of Protestant, a very considerable one too, which would 
rather “‘ go to hell” than unite with Rome under any conditions, Union with 
Rome, therefore, has never been an item on the ecclesiastical agenda. 

But union between the various Protestant. Communions, and between 
Protestants and Eastern Catholics, has been a definite object of investigation 
and pursuit—that is, union in the form of a single Church in the sense of the 
Roman Church; a Church under one organic authority; of a common 
membership, and of a Ministry episcopally ordained and universally valid. 
In other words, Church unity was conceived as a possibility of what came 
to be called a ‘ super-Church,’ in which the various Communions, even if they 
retained their distinctive Church identity, would be elements of a single, 
indivisible Church-Order. This vision of Church unity has hovered over 
the Christian mind ever since the Ecumenical Movement took visible, organised 
form. It is precisely this vision which the Amsterdam Assembly has dissolved. 
It evaporated under the pressure of contact with realities. If Church unity 
means ‘ super-Church,’ it is as remote as the Greek Kalends. The differences 
are insuperable. 

One of the greatest theologians of our century once remarked that ‘ you 
cannot sink theological differences; you can only understand them.’ 
Amsterdam demonstrated the truth of Forsyth’s insight again and again. 
In Section I of the Assembly, which dealt with problems of Church-Order, 
some royal battles were fought out between the extreme Protestant view of 
the Church and its Ministry and the Catholic view, in the course of which 
it became clear that there was no possibility of compromise. Between the 
conception of the Church predominantly prophetic, of which Karl Barth 
was the leading protagonist, and the conception of the Church predominantly 
authoritarian and traditional, of which Canon Ramsay of Durham emerged 
as chief exponent, there was no via media acceptable to both. The debates 
between Barth and Canon Ramsay provided both heat and light, but yielded 
no agreement. Final theological differences simply refuse to lend themselves 
to the art of the committee-man. There will be no one Church embodying 
both Protestant and Catholic in our time—or in anybody else’s time. 

But if Amsterdam failed to produce agreement, it succeeded in producing 
agreement to differ on fundamentals. ‘This was the vast, creative, new thing 
that Amsterdam revealed. Ecclesiastical difference ceases to be the signal 
for excommunication. It is no longer a ground for exclusion from the 
fellowship of all those who call themselves by the name of Christ. Christians 
of varying and sundering theological persuasions cannot constitute themselves 
into a single Church-Order. But they can become a fellowship of spirit. 
Final theological differences cease to be what they have hitherto been, namely, 
tight, non-communicating, self-contained islands. Final theological differences, 
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instead of being non-communicating islands, now become a communicating 
sea. They are waters in which we henceforth swim together. The Churches 
continue to be islands. They will not merge into a continent. But they will 
be communicating islands. The theological differences become now a medium 
of relationship and fellowship; bridges not barriers; highroads and not 
chasms. By all historical standards, this achievement partakes of the 
miraculous. Contrast this, for instance, with the ages of religious persecution 
when Protestants cheerfully consigned “ to hell,” not only Catholic, but deviating 
fellow-Protestants, and it will be seen how radical and profound is the change. 

Ecclesiastical deviationists now become fellow-Christians, albeit in error 
still. But their error is no longer a stone of stumbling. The vast significance 
of this attitude for civilisation becomes apparent if we reflect upon the appalling 
contrast which contemporary politics offers. Superficial differences in political 
ideology are the occasion, at best, for personal abuse. Gomukal in Poland 
has to wallow in dust and ashes for a deviation in policy. When political 
differences reach fundamentals, the vocabulary of vitriol exceeds all bounds. 
The vocabulary of abuse in which the theologians indulged in ‘ far-off unhappy 
days ’ was a lexicon of courtesy by comparison. Read Pravda any day on Tito 
for examples. And from the words of vitriol, the political antagonists proceed 
to deeds of horror whenever they can. Final political differences are the 
occasion, not merely for ostracism, but for murder and for a cruelty that 
out-Inquisitions the Inquisition in its palmiest days. We may be tolerably 
sure that the gloomy halls of the Kremlin do not echo to prayers for the erring 
Tito. They are, in all probability, the scene for the preparation of a grim 
fate for Tito and for all like him, who have transgressed the iron orthodoxy 
of the Soviet Curia. But from anathema, the Churches have won through to the 
gracious uplands of fellowship. The failure to achieve unity in Amsterdam 
barely conceals a victory nearly as great and significant. ‘the fellowship-in- 
difference, which emerged in Amsterdam, contains within itself a promise and 
potence of overwhelming possibility, not only for the Churches, but also for 
secular civilisation. Indeed, the first fruits of this achievement were gathered 
in the Assembly. 

The denial of fellowship by the Churches in the past, which sprang from 
theological and ecclesiastical differences, made a united Christian witness 
impossible in any sphere. The consequences of this failure for European 
civilisation—to say nothing about the spiritual loss—have been incalculable. 
The historian will never be able to estimate what a united Christian witness 
might have meant for France and Europe in 1789, for instance. It might 
have steered the demon of the revolutionary spirit to more constructive ends, 
and so saved France the experience of the Terror, whose excesses led Chateau- 
briand to say ‘ this bloody ditch will never be filled in.’ A century of French 
history has tragically confirmed the terrible insight of Chateaubriand. Neither 
will it ever be possible to calculate the effect of the Churches speaking with 
one voice at the time of the Wesleyan Revival, which proved to be a well of 
humanisation in the jungle of industrial development. It is not at all fantastic 
to speculate that many of the social and economic problems that are tormenting 
contemporary statesmen would have proved easier of solution, if the Churches 
had been able, a century ago, to testify to a common Christian judgment 
on social problems. Modern history is an eloquent, lamentable ‘ might-have- 
been ’—had Amsterdam happened in 1848, instead of 1948. The poison of 
the Communist Manifesto might have been extracted, instead of filtering 
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into social and political institutions, as it has done. But better late than never. 
It is surely a matter for gratitude that, at long last, a Church, still theologically 
divided, can, nevertheless, speak a united social testimony. This is what 
Amsterdam was able to do. 

The Assembly was united in relating the crisis of Western civilisation 
to inward, egocentric, human will as the root. The numerous political and 
economic disorders that are draining away the precious life-blood of Europe 
are the evil growths that stem from the egocentric root. To estimate the 
significance of social institutions correctly is a matter of supreme importance, 
if only because it is a corrective to the inveterate tendency of romantic human 
nature to illusion. This is what Christendom did at Amsterdam. It relegated 
social institutions to a secondary, derived plane. It saw them as products 
of a fundamental will and spirit. 


* Men are often disillusioned by finding that changes of particular systems do not bring 
unqualified good, but fresh evils. New temptations to greed and power arise even in 
systems mote just than those they have replaced because sin is ever present in the human 
heart. Many, therefore, lapse into apathy, irresponsibility and despair. Because God’s 
Kingdom comes by His act and not by our construction, the Christian need not fall a victim 
to such despair.’ 


Here, in a nutshell, is the tragedy of mass-man to-day: that he has sunk 
into irresponsibility precisely because of the dominating error of modern 
secular humanism, namely, that institutions are decisive causes and not 
determined influences. Political and social malformations derive; they do 
not drive. Fundamentally, they are consequences, not causes. 


‘ Two chief factors ’ [continues the Assembly] ‘ contribute to the crisis of our age. One 
of these is the vast concentrations of power—which are mainly economic under capitalism 
and are both economic and political under Communism. Under such conditions, social evil 
is manifest not only in the greed, pride and cruelty of persons and groups on the largest 
scale, it lies also in the intractability of impersonal power relations which diminish men’s 
ability to act as moral and accountable beings. To find ways of realising personal responsi- 
bility for collective action in the large aggregations of power in modern society is a task which 
has still to be undertaken seriously. The second factor is that society, dominated as it is 
by technics, has a more uncontrollable momentum of its own than in any previous periods. 
It is this which leads to concentrations of power, and while it enables man the better to 
master nature, it has the possibilities of destruction, both by war and by the sapping of the 
natural foundations of society in family, neighbourhood and craft. It has collected man 
into great industrial cities and has deprived many societies of those forms of association in 
which men can grow fully as persons. . . . There is no inescapable necessity for society to 
succumb to undirected developments of technology, and the Christian Church has an urgent 
responsibility to help men to-day to achieve fuller personal life within the technical society.’ 


I have quoted at length from an Assembly document (not yet published) 
because it defines the basic position at which the Assembly substantially 
and unanimously arrived. In the above statements, the World Council of 
Christian Churches defined the principles which shaped and determined its 
pronouncements upon specific social and political issues. Here is the inspira- 
tion of the united judgments the Protestant and Eastern Orthodox Churches 
will deliver upon the concrete problems with which contemporary statesmen 
have to wrestle. Where the theologian has to wrestle not ‘ with flesh and 
blood, but against principalities and powers . . . against the spiritual hosts of 
wickedness in the heavenly places,’ the politician and statesman has to wrestle 
with these same powers and forces in their very fleshly, historic shape in the 
earthly places. The Assembly co-related these two struggles. It derived 
the conduct of the struggle by the statesman to its conduct by the theologian 
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on a more ethereal plane. In due course, the findings of the Assembly on 
all these questions will be published—on Communism, capitalism, technology, 
social justice, marriage and divorce, and the rest of the problems that make 
up the crisis of our time. That a united judgment on such a complex of intract- 
able issues is at last possible is the great and enduring achievement of Amster- 
dam. This is its abiding glory. It has reformulated the entire problem of 
Church unity, by which theological differences can be made to inspire a unity 
of practical fellowship. Differences in the Godward relations of the Church, 
by a mysterious dialectic of her own, issue into unity in the manward relations 
of the Churches. Thus it becomes possible for the Churches to speak with 
one voice to the world about its problems in politics and social order. A truly 
great achievement. 

The men who contributed to this achievement were many and various, 
even though their contributions, in some instances, were mostly negative. 
One of the leading figures in the Amsterdam Assembly was the great Swiss 
theologian, Karl Barth, a formidable thinker yet a most engaging and charming 
man. During the war he was a volunteer (when he was nearly sixty years of 
age) in the Swiss army. One night he was on sentry-duty with a young peasant 
who suddenly laughed and said to Barth: ‘ Wouldn’t it be funny, Karl, if 
you were taken to be the great Karl Barth. What would you do?’ To which 
Barth replied, ‘ Well, what could I do?’ He did a great deal in the Assembly, 
both in the plenary sessions and—much more—in Section I, where, with 
wit and good humour, he championed the Reformed theological view of the 
Church. The address that he delivered to the full Assembly was typically 
Barthian—prophetic, challenging and a little bit perverse. ‘We are 
God’s witnesses,’ said Barth, ‘not His engineers and lawyers.’ Barth is at 
his greatest in defining fundamental theological truth, but at his weakest in 
applying it to the immediate, concrete situation. His attitude towards Com- 
munism is a case in point. 

Barth, of course, is not a Communist, but his fierce anti-capitalism, combined 
with his radical temperament, leads him to confusion in the decisive struggle 
against Communist totalitarianism. ‘The Church, says Barth, must not be 
side-tracked into a ‘ holy war’ against Communism. In the existing situation, 
that is to darken counsel. He was more than a little sympathetic towards 
Prof. Hromadka, the Czech fellow-traveller, whose address to the Assembly 
was poisonous. He subtly held up the Soviet way of life as an alternative to 
‘the effete, exhausted democracies of the West.’ It convinced nobody and 
angered many—but not Barth, who is not so objective as he thinks he is, 
when it comes to political issues. Hromadka is a Barthian, and that fact 
distorted Barth’s judgment a little. But Karl Barth is Barth, the one and 
only, a great man and a great servant of the Kingdom of God in his day and 
generation. The Churches can well afford his occasional aberrations in return 
for his profound theological insight. 

A much clearer man on concrete issues was another celebrated Swiss 
theologian, Dr. Emil Brunner, who also saw service in the Swiss army during 
the war. His address to the Assembly in full session was, in my judgment, 
the best of all the utterances. It revealed insight, intellectual grasp, and 
clarity. It was crisp, convincing and conclusive. Dr. Brunner knows where 
he stands. There is no confusion or dimness in his attitude to Communism. 
He combines with his great intellectual power a delightful simplicity of 
character and a really disarming charm and appeal. No man, I am convinced, 
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has more to contribute in the future to the ecumenical development than 
Emil Brunner. 

Two other distinguished figures in the Assembly were Americans— 
Reinhold Niebuhr and Mr. John Foster Dulles. Mr. Dulles spoke as a man 
burdened with immediate political responsibility, a fact which invested what 
he said with great significance. He could not afford the luxury of parrying 
concrete issues by irrelevant finalities. 

Amsterdam was a great event, whatever the standard of judging greatness. 
It compelled the Churches to come to terms with theological realities. It 
cemented the bonds that have been forming between Churches widely 
divergent in their views of Church-Order. It has given a new solidity to the 
Ecumenical Movement. Above all, it has forged a new weapon for social 
righteousness. At least, it has begun the forging of such a weapon—the 
mobilisation of a united Christian judgment on social and political issues. 
This will not satisfy the impatient idealists, but it will more than satisfy the 
sober realists. 





SELF-GOVERNMENT IN INDUSTRY 


By J. T. Murphy 


HERE was a time in the history of Britain when the State had exceedingly 

little to do with the running of industry. It neither owned it nor 
regulated it. There has come a time when the State not only owns large 
industries but exercises control over that which it does not own. Participation 
in two world wars, with twenty intervening years of crisis conditions in our 
and the world’s economy, have effected this far-reaching revolution which 
it is impossible to stop or reverse, and which is by no means complete. The 
changes which have taken place in the course of these years were not changes 
‘ made according to plan.’ We neither planned to have two world wars nor 
the years of economic crisis. The changes really represent society’s adaptation 
to conditions inherent within the structure of industry and economy in general. 
In the process the problem of the ‘ control of industry’ has become, and, 
with the growth of State monopoly, is becoming increasingly a dominating 
issue in all industry. 

In the days before the growth of monopoly, whether private or State, the 
question received a simple answer. He who owned the factory, the mill or 
the mine or any other form of enterprise controlled it, and the smaller the 
enterprise the more complete was the control. There was no delegation of 
authority to manager or foreman. The owner himself was manager, foreman, 
workman, with Tom, Dick, Harry and a few others, and who usually owned 
their own tools and looked forward to the time when they could ‘ start up 
on their own.’ The growth of the factory system and large-scale industry, 
due to the division of labour, the invention of machinery, new tools, new 
sources of power for the driving of machinery, brought in their trail the 
division of function in the control of industry. The owner no longer 
functioned ‘on the job,’ but his powers of control over a non-tooling 
owning body of workers was exercised through an increasingly differentiated 
staff of managers, foremen, overseers, technical specialists, etc., with an army 
of administrative employees, who, though as propertyless as the ‘man on 
the job’ at the machine and the bench, identified themselves with the 
function of control on behalf of the employer. Thus managerial and 
administrative functions in an enterprise kept their identity with ownership. 

The splitting of an enterprise into economic categories of owners and 
non-owners and the identification of the functions of management and 
administration with ownership, meant that the moment the employees, i.c., 
the non-owning section directly identified with production, questioned the 
tight of this power to control them, the issue of the ‘ control in industry ’ 
at once became a class issue. Everyone at all familiar with the history of the 
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first century of the industrial revolution in Britain is aware of the manner in 
which the issue was fought out in that period. The wage-workers of industry 
organised themselves into Trade Unions to improve the conditions of their 
labour. When under the influence of Robert Owen and others they sought 
to go beyond these limits, and, to become the owners of industry, the class 
war raged furiously. They were heavily defeated and their organisations 
shattered. 

For more than sixty years afterwards there was no ‘interference with 
managerial functions ’ by the Trade Unions. Ownership and control remained 
inseparable although, on both sides of the class divide, great changes were taking 
place in response to the ever continuing process of differentiation and integra- 
tion in industry, and the concentration of economic power which marked the 
century. 

The fact that the Trades Unions in this petiod of their steady expansion 
did not grow up with the idea that they must prepare to tackle the issue again, 
had a fateful effect upon them. They grew up denying all responsibility for 
the control of industry. It was not theirs. It belonged to the employers. 
Their concern was only with the terms upon which the workers should be 
employed, their wages, their hours of labour, the preservation of their trade 
interests in competition with others, social aid in unemployment, sickness, 
accidents, old age, legal aid for compensation claims, etc., improvement of 
working conditions when trade was good and the defence of them when they 
were bad. 

There was no talk in those days about ‘ incentives to production.’ The 
driving force in production as well as the discipline of industry was the com- 
petition for the job and the size of the unemployment market. The only 
power the workers possessed was their collective power to stop production. 
All the educational work which accompanied the growth of the unions was 
concerned not with training men and women for the responsibility of 
running industry, but with organising their power to withhold their labour 
as the means of striking a bargain with the owners and controllers of industry 
over the conditions of labour. Nor should it be forgotten that in this great 
formative period the unions had to fight for the recognition of their right even 
to bargain for the men. Consequently, in a situation where the employers 
were opposed to the unions, and generally they were opposed to them, the 
unions had to be built outside the workshop and not in it. Trade Union 
activity inside the factories could be conducted only subversively and not 
openly. So it happened that the structure of the unions, with rare exceptions, 
differed from the structure of industry. The limited functions of the unions 
produced a leadership and bureaucracy with a correspondingly limited outlook. 

With the growth of the joint stock company and all kinds of employer’s 
combinations for trade, commerce, labour relations, etc., the ownership of 
industry became at the same time more diffused and more concentrated. 
Similarly the functions of control and administration became widely differen- 
tiated in a hierarchy of organisation—charge hands, chasers, foremen, 
technicians, managers, directors, experts, etc., etc., and the age of mass 
production and large scale enterprises dominated the scene. 

The dawn of the twentieth century witnessed the political awakening of 
the working class and with it a continuous extention of the franchise until 
it finally reached adult suffrage. With that awakening, the political parties 
catering for the voters advanced programmes with which to capture the votes 
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of the wage-workers who formed the majority of the community. It is signi- 
ficant in relation to the subject under discussion, to observe that every party 
seeking the votes of the people sought to capture votes with promises of 
social amenities and none proposed that the workers should have greater 
responsibility for production. When the Labour Party advanced into the 
‘arena its leaders denied the feasibility of the ‘ producer organisations of the 
workers’ having any future in a socialist society. When it first demanded 
the nationalisation of industry, its leaders conceived of the State organising 
industry. Even so, the better and more efficient organisation of industry was 
something which was to be given as a reward for ‘ voting for me’ and not 
as the result of the assumption of social responsibility by the people for the 
running of industry. All the political parties of to-day must be held responsible 
for the widespread absence of a sense of social responsibility which characterises 
the attitude of a goodly number of the workers, even in the nationalised 
industries, and for encouraging the idea that work is something to be avoided 
as much as possible. 

But at the turn of the same century the issue of ‘ the control of industry ’ 
did arise again in the Trade Unions. The syndicalist Trade Union leaders, 
Mann, Tillett, Coppock, Hicks, Bowman and others, demanded the ownership 
of industry by the workers in each industry. ‘The Guild Socialists,’ G. D. H. 
Cole, Mellor, Hobson, came on the scene with a modification of this theme 
and demanded ‘ Ownership by the Community and the Control of Industry 
by Self-Governing Guilds of the workers engaged in Industry.’ 

It was the war of 1914 that brought their ideas about the ‘ Control of 
Industry ’ from the realm of theory and propaganda to that of practice. By 
the very nature of the tasks thrust upon it by the war, the State had to bring all 
industry and all institutions connected with it under State control and to extend 
its own enterprises on an unheard of scale. It not merely entered into large- 
scale production and the control of privately-owned production and dis- 
tribution, but provided the greatest market for the goods produced. And the 
Trade Unions, too, came under State control. 

In the course of the war a new figure appeared in the foreground of 
factories and workshops, especially of the engineering industry. This was 
the Shop Steward or Shop Delegate. He was the Trade Unionist elected by 
his fellow trade unionists in a particular workshop or factory to be their 
spokesman to the management in the application of Trade Union agree- 
ments, to express their grievances and to check up on the membership of the 
union in the factory. Several things happened which led him to be the means 
whereby the ‘man on the job’ crashed into the precincts of ‘ Managerial 
functions.’ The unemployed were absorbed either into industry or the forces. 
The rapidity of the changes which had to be made in industry, involving a 
rapid extension of mass production methods and labour ‘ dilution’ on a 
large scale, led the Shop Stewards under the inspiration of the Syndicalists 
and the Guild Socialists to organise the means whereby the workers controlled 
the changes. All the Shop Stewards of the various unions inside a single 
workshop or factory formed the Workshop or Factory Committee representing 
all the workers. ‘Thus industrial representation, based upon the workshop 
and factories as units of industry, appeared on the scene in contrast to the 
residential organisation of the Trade Union branch. Through these organisa- 
tions the Trade Unions sought to extend their power and to exercise ‘ Workers’ 
Control of Industry.’ 
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It will be observed that the issue of ‘control of industry’ was being 
fought out on class struggle lines and these new organisations identified 
ownership and control as vested in ‘ the management’ and its army of func- 
tionaries, and accordingly sought to supersede the ‘management.’ In the 
course of the war period this movement spread to other industries than engin- 
eering, and after the war, especially in the building industry, there were 
renewed efforts to set up Building Guilds of Workers on a non-capitalist 
basis. ‘The war-time Government countered the demands for ‘ Workers’ 
Control of Industry’ by insisting on the subordination of production to the 
needs of the war and endeavouring to bring together ‘the two sides of 
industry.” Thus was born the Whitley Scheme of ‘ Joint Councils of 
Management and Workers’ to discuss, at every level from the factory to the 
centres of national industry, 


‘ the better utilisation of the practical knowledge and experience of the workpeople . . . 
improvement of the processes, machinery and organisation and appropriate questions relating 
to management and the examination of industrial experiments with special reference to co- 
operation in carrying new ideas into effect and full consideration of the workpeople’s point 
of view.’ 

Here, it will be observed, the Whitley Councils identified ownership and 
management and expressed a certain patronage towards the non-owners, a 
willingness to ‘ consult’ about production, but with no mutual responsibility 
for it. 

The Trade Unions emerged from the war with a changed attitude towards 
State Ownership. The theoreticians of the Labour Party revised their attitude, 
too, and admitted that there must be a future for the ‘ producer organisations 
of workers’ in Socialised industry. So, to every demand for the nationalisation 
of an industry, was appended the words ‘ with joint control and administration 
by the workmen and the State.’ Here let us note that whereas the Whitley 
Councils identified the management with the owners as one, Labour’s demand 
ignored the ‘ Management’ as a functioning entity and referred to the workers 
as sharing ‘ control and administration ’ with the State. How this was to be 
accomplished is unclear. 

There was much discussion on the matter right up to 1933, when the 
Trades Union Congress and the Labour Party arrived at an agreement about 
the composition of the Public Boards in Nationalised Industries and the 
interrelation of the Trades Unions. It was decided that the members of 
the Boards should be appointed according to their personal qualifications 
and not as representatives of any organisations or interests. There the matter 
rested until World War II. In the meantime, from the end of 1918 until 
1940, unemployment played its familiar ‘ regulative’ and disciplinary rdéle 
and ‘ Control of Industry ’ became more or less an academic question. 

It was the Second World War which thrust it into the foreground 
again by once more eliminating unemployment and forcing the State to take 
supreme command of the situation. The State quickly became the greatest 
market for goods and the controller of production. This changed situation 
in which all sections of the community were engaged in a struggle for survival 
against the external enemy, gave a new motive to production over-riding 
the profit motive, a new incentive to ‘ the man on the job’ and a new bond 
between those engaged in industry, whatever their function. 

With these changes the Shop Steward appeared on the scene again. This 
time, however, instead of an invasion of the realms of ‘ managerial functions ’, 
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emerging from the necessity to control the ‘ dilution of labour’ and other 
changes, it was a direct invasion, an assumption of responsibility for increasing 
output. This time, also, instead of ‘ Joint Committees of Management and 
Men’ appearing on the scene to ‘ keep relations as they are’ they appeared as 
means whereby all in a factory or workshop actually controlled the productive 
process, removed the snags to increase production, removed bottlenecks that 
impeded the flow of the work through departments, removed bad organisation. 
There was a mutual acceptance of responsibility for production. Managers 
would discuss with the workpeople the production plan and how it could be 
fulfilled. From ‘ his’ problem it became ‘ our’ problem. By 1943 there were 
not less than 3,350 Joint Production Committees in operation. There was 
also a much closer collaboration between the Trade Union Central and District 
organisations with the Employers’ organisations and the State. In 1944 the 
T.U.C. laid down a more clearly defined policy specifying that ‘ Ultimate 
control over the policy and direction of a public industry must be exercised 
by Parliament as representative of the Community in general. And “ Workers’ 
participation in Control ” was specified in five aspects :— 




















(a) the creation of a National Industrial Council ; 

(6) membership of the Boards of nationalised industries ; 

(¢) consultation within nationalised industries at the national level on policy, 
etc., matters ; 

(d) trade union participation in Industrial Boards for non-nationalised 
industries ; and 

(e) consultation at the level of the workshop and/or groups of workshops, 
covering both nationalised and privately-owned industries.’ 

These were to serve as the guiding principles for the Labour Government 
when, in 1945, it began to nationalise a number of industries, viz., coal, railways, 
transport, electricity, etc. ; to exercise governmental control over all industries 
in the continuing crisis conditions of world economy, and pursue the policy of 
full employment. 


















It will be observed that ever since the small self-governing workshops and 
enterprises began to evolve into large-scale enterprises and onward to the 
larger monopoly enterprises, whether of a private or State character, the 
self-governing principle and the derivation of all authority from within the 
enterprise which marked the craftsman period of production have been 
replaced by contending mass groupings of interests, a denial of common 
responsibility for production and the imposition of an external authority 
governing industry. Every enterprise has grown up with three clearly- 
defined social and economic groupings, viz.: the owners, the managerial 
stratum and the wage-workers. Of course, they could be classified as owners 
and non-owners, but the managerial section evolved as a differentiation of 
the owners exercising the functions of control over the wage-workers on the 
owners’ behalf. The managerial staff completely identified themselves with 
the owners until within the most recent times when, the large-scale differen- 
tiation and specialisation amongst them making the transition from manage- 
ment to ownership less easy for the great majority, they began independently to 
organise themselves and even talk about ‘ A Managerial Revolution.’ 

The emergence of the State as the supreme Monopolist and dominant 
external authority over industry only serves to emphasise how far removed 
Industry is from self-government and how near we are to what once was 
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defined as ‘ The Servile State’ in which authority in industry is imposed from 
without. There was a feature of the syndicalist demand for ‘ Workers’ Control 
of Industry ’ which is true to the early craft period of industry. It affirmed 
the principle of ‘ Self-Government in Industry’ the derivation of authority 
from within and the acceptance of a common responsibility for production 
by those engaged in industry. There was much in the syndicalist theory and 
proposals as a whole which must be rejected. But these principles of theirs 
go to the roots of the production problems of our times. It is surely an 
ironic situation whereby a Trades Union Congress representing 8,000,000 
organised workers in industry cannot yet advance beyond exhortation, reject 
all share of responsibility, and propound schemes for the administration of 
industry which are nothing more than glorified Whitleyism and as far 
removed from industrial democracy. 

It should be clear that ‘joint consultation between higher and lower’ 
economic categories is no substitute for ‘joint responsibility ’ of the various 
functioning groups in industry. Government by boards of control imposed 
by the State is no substitute for self-government of industry. Authority 
which is not derived from within any corporate group leads only to a conflict 
between the interests of the authority imposed and that of the group. Until 
the principle of ‘ Self-Government in Industry ’ is re-established, based upon a 
conscious acceptance of a common responsibility for production, the deadly 
growth of bureaucracy will continue to provide ample scope for the Jeremiahs 
of politics to swell the chorus of futile appeals to the workers of industry to 
‘produce more.’ I do not mean that we must go back to the craftsmen’s 
days. What I do mean is simple and clear. Those who work in an industry 
should be held responsible by the community for running it; all authority 
for the administration of industry should be derived from within the industry ; 
joint discussions between groups representing different functions of the 
industrial process should be discussions based upon common responsibility 
in the operation of decisions. These principles go to the roots of our troubles, 
and until they emerge in practice all talk of industrial democracy is a sham. 





NIHILISM IN CONTEMPORARY 
LITERATURE 


By Charles I. Glicksberg 


ONTEMPORARY civilisation, as judged by its literature, has 

reached a degree,of negation that is unsurpassed in the history of 
the race. Perhaps the masses are not so deeply affected by this loss of 
faith not only in man but in life itself; they are inarticulate and follow 
the daily routine of work, pleasure, drink, and sleep. In any event, 
there is no way of measuring their unrest, the extent of their anxiety 
and free floating pessimism. But the writers, the spokesmen of their 
generation, are compulsively nihilistic in their outlook. What we are 
witnessing, in fact, is an epidemic of anti-human nihilism. It is worse, 
much worse, than the furious disenchantment that followed the First 
World War, the cult of primitivism and amoralism that the advance 
guard then perversely embraced, for the present-day writers have no 
faith either in the earth or the body and its instincts. Like Celine they 
have travelled in imagination the journey to the end of night—and the 
rest is not silence but a series of violent rejections. 

This state of mind is not confined to England and the United States 
but is characteristic of large sections of cultured Europe, with the 
possible exception of Soviet Russia, that land of paradoxes and enigmas, 
of grim economic realism and officially prescribed optimism in the 
literary arts. The unco-ordinated writers of the West, infected by the 
unprincipled confusion of their time, strike up a Job-like chorus of 
alienation and despair, refusing to be deceived any longer by political 
catchwords and the promise of economic reforms. No more secular 
remedies! The world of time is a bad mistake, man is vile, and the 
prospect decidedly does not please. Whether the writers turn to mysticism 
or settle into a bitter mood of anarchism, trusting only in the integrity 
of the isolated individual soul, or lapse into a bleak and absolute despair, 
the conclusion is the same: they have given up the struggle to make 
sense of their world and achieve a creative affirmation in their work. 
With the rapid subsidence of faith in the Marxist dream of the Communist 
millennium, the salvation that would be established by the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, a spiritual vacuum has been created, and for many of 
the uprooted fellow-travellers and ex-Communists there is nothing to 
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fill it except the malaise of neurasthenic disenchantment. The Nazis 
lost the war in a military sense, but the poison of their anti-human 
philosophy has seeped slowly into the consciousness of the victors, and 
now that the idealistic fervour generated by the common sense of danger 
has ebbed the literary mind is stricken with the septicemia of radical 
scepticism. Where is the faith that once animated Coleridge, Words- 
worth, Matthew Arnold, the democratic optimism and universality of 
Walt Whitman, the sanguine will to believe of William James ? 

The tragedy of modern consciousness, of course, is that man finds 
himself cut loose from his ancestral moorings. In mental habit, cultural 
conditioning, and philosophical leanings, in the very language he uses, 
he has acquired a teleological, if not theological, bias. But the scientific 
revolution has made it increasingly impossible for him to orient himself 
in these established beliefs. He is but atom caught and swept confusedly 
along in the maelstrom of electronic energy, a pulse-beat in the universal 
flux. The Keplerian universe destroyed the geocentric illusion, 
Darwinism knocked the last prop from under his anthropocentric belief 
in a special creation and let loose the destructive furies of naturalism. 
Einstein established a relativistic framework for the world of experience. 
Henceforth, despite all his heart-searching and desperate explorations 
of conscience and the unconscious, modern man could discover neither 
providence nor purpose nor meaning in Nature. The belief in progress 
and the perfectibility of man as well as in the immutability of moral 
laws, the categorical imperatives divinely implanted in the conscience 


of man, could not be retained. As Theodore Dreiser (as far back as 
1929) voices it in What I Believe : 


‘As I see him, the unutterably infinitesimal individual weaves among 
the mysteries a floss-like and wholly meaningless course—if course it be. 
In short, I catch no meaning from all I have seen, and pass quite as I came, 
confused and dismayed.’ 


Confused and dismayed—but the confusion and dismay were mild 
compared to what happened when the full implications of Freudianism 
as a doctrine and as a clinical science were grasped. Relentlessly pushing 
further its explorations of the nocturnal unconscious, the mother of art 
as well as of the libido, the source of incestuous fixations as well as 
creative passion, it decisively crushed the pride of man in reason and 
free will. Henceforth man, and particularly the sensitive writer who 
had absorbed all these disturbing influences, wandered Ishmael-like 
through space and time, without a Father, without a metaphysical home 
of the spirit, without faith in the will of the Absolute and without a 
goal in life. 

The howling chaos of nihilism flooded the world; the two World 
Wars helped to strengthen this state of mind. Nihilism became the 
accepted philosophy, the standard of value. Yet it is paradoxical and 
confusing to use such terms to describe the emergence of the nihilistic 
attitude, for nihilism is simply the refusal to abide by any rules or to 
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accept limits of logic. It is not necessarily solipsistic or wildly irrational, 
though it may, of course, be both. The nihilistic ‘ affirmation’ may, 
as in the case of Nietzsche, be aggressively ‘ reasoned’ out and wear 


the mask of sanity that is characteristic of nineteenth-century thinkers. — 


Contemporary writers, in other words, exhibit in an extreme form what 


thinkers of the last century were but beginning to shadow forth dimly 


and fitfully. 

Culture demands instinctual renunciations, the limiting of the freedom 
of the individual so that the freedom of others may not be curtailed, 
but the latter-day nihilist disconcertingly insists .on getting altogether 
outside his culture (even though it is impossible to do so). He rejects 
its conceptual categories, its laws and ethics, its rules of right reason. 
Refusing to be bound by any externally imposed rules, he casts off the 
straitjacket of tradition and smashes the idols of the tribe together 
with the table of the commandments. Like the Surrealists, but for 
different ‘ reasons,’ he challenges the conclusions of science, the truths 
revealed by empirical rationalism. The demonstrations of logic and 
higher mathematics leave him, as they did D. H. Lawrence, utterly cold. 
For him water is not a combination of hydrogen and oxygen, the human 
body is not an aggregate of chemicals, the moon is not an astronomical 
abstraction. Going beyond good and evil, he greatly prefers his poetic 
metaphors, his vital ‘ lies ’ of the imagination, to the certified hypotheses 
of science, since the former can nourish him creatively and make the 
world of the senses come alive for him. Away with the horrible dream 
of the rational man ! 

D. H. Lawrence has won many disciples, and it may be that his 
conception of the artist as the saviour and of art as the redemption may 
gradually come into its own, but even this heroic consolation is denied 
the majority of writers. For this epidemic of nihilism is not unprece- 
dented ; it has its precursors in the history of thought. Pascal, frightened 
by the stars and the infinite spaces, was a sufficiently honest philosopher 
to recognise the logical absurdity of the religious affirmation. If he 
finally believed it was because it was impossible to believe. In his case, 
as in that of Kierkegaard, faith required a bold leap of the imagination. 
And Nietzsche, too, had peered into those frightful depths, and though he 
tried to overcome this nihilist obsession he succumbed to it in the end. 
Long before the Freudians he suspected that at bottom we are all irra- 
tional, our feelings unconsciously dictating our logical conclusions. 
There is, he saw, no goal for humanity, no cosmic support for moral 
aspirations. Men must chart their own course and create their own gods, 
so that they may be led to believe in life, and truth is but a means to a 
desirable end. Men are in need of sustaining illusions; everything is 
permitted in the name of life. 

Nietzscheanism in various forms is still very much alive to-day. 
Spengler is a worthy disciple of his master and in some respects surpasses 


nse ee 


him. He, too, repeats the doctrine that truth and falsity have no standing | 


in‘ pure’ history. Scientific cognition is contrasted with vital experience, 
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the latter being something lived through rather than thought out. 
Western civilisation, sapped dry by rationalism, is ready for the grave. 
If the doom of mechanical causality is to be lifted, we must cease to 
think. Concepts, thoughts, eternally valid truths—these are the negation 
of life. The closed, logically tight systems of science cannot dispel 
the metaphysical terror, the secret that haunts us in the depths of our 
being. 

Contemporary writers have abandoned Spengler’s philosophy of 
history and they are devoid of the faith in art that buoyed up Nietzsche. 
Yet the belief in man as a rational animal possessed of a conscious soul 
is gone. The deeper the writer explores the nether regions of the inferno 
of the unconscious, the more he comes to perceive that man is a more 
refractory and contradictory creature than he ever suspected. Creative 
personalities like D. H. Lawrence have pinned their faith to rich, varied 
experiences, the intense life of feelings, the promptings of primordial 
instincts. Even before the Existentialists formulated their doctrine, 
there were nihilists who asserted the primacy of immediate sensations, 
the undeniable reality of the ego. 

At any rate, the heart of nihilism is the conviction that man is an 
end in himself. In such a subjectivised universe there is no further need 
for God or a higher goal. And if there is nothing beyond, then man is 
faced with the terror of the infinite. This terror is the price he must pay 
for the creative fullness of his life. Even if, like Kierkegaard, he maintains 
that it is only this relation to God which makes human existence sup- 
portable, he realises also that this faith is not to be accounted for in 
human terms. Still the centre of the universe remains the subjective 
self. This is the measure of the contemporary writer’s spiritual suffering, 
his metaphysical alienation. 

For our age has lost the tragic sense of life. Primarily not because, 
as Krutch would have it in The Modern Temper, the conditions are no 
longer propitious for the writing of tragedy. What has happened is that 
we have ceased to believe in the possibility of tragedy. In short, it is 
our attitude toward the universe that has grown ‘ decadent,’ our metaphy- 
sical passion has become self-conscious, critical, destructive. We are 
self-absorbed to a degree that makes even the comic perspective out of 
the question. Which means that in ultimate matters we draw back from 
final commitments. Cynicism is our native element, cynicism spiced 
with scepticism, and the contemporary writers, whether as disciples of 
Kafka and Sartre or as Surrealists or as pioneers of the darkest Africa 
of the unconscious, have crossed the boundary line into the no-man’s 
land of nihilism. 

The writer cannot help but be affected by the disintegration of values 
in the world about him: the uncertainty, the confusion, the irrational 
conflicts, the haunting sense of impending doom. There is nothing 
to believe in, not even in the future. The West will decline for reasons 
other than those formulated with such Teutonic thoroughness and 
finality by Spengler. Perhaps salvation is to be found in a return to 
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Nature? In again becoming childlike and primitive? In a civilisation 
that is about to fall apart, perhaps the zsthetic resolution is the sought- 
for panacea. Perhaps by returning to a simpler, pre-industrial form of 
life the writer could restore his life-renewing contact with the earth, . 
become a worshipper of the sun. But these nostrums soon lost their 
efficacy, and when they failed the writer found himself alone, facing an 
infinite of nothingness. 

The modern age has given birth to the neurotic character, the sufferer 
from guilt and alienation, the tormented Kafka ‘hero’ crucified by 
self-consciousness. Neurotic suffering has increased enormously in the 
past twenty-five years. The neurotic intellectual, the creative writer, 
knows himself too well, his crippling weaknesses and limitations, his 
paralysis of will, his paroxysms of self-disgust. 

Literature has come to the cross-road ; the writer is faced with the 
choice of taking the road that leads to introversion, the way of Kafka, 
lonely, guilt-tortured, morbidly introspective, or of adopting the 
naturalistic method and outlook. The reasons for the Kafka vogue 
to-day are not hard to fathom. There is, first of all, the eager search 
for the unknown, the mysterious, the Absolute. Second, there is the 
powerful sense of metaphysical guilts that persecutes this generation. 
Third, Kafka also attracts those who wish to explore the unplumbed, 
immeasurable depths of the self. Finally, there are the Kafka arcana, 
the intricate maze of symbols, as shadowy and elusive and grotesque as 
the fleeting images of a dream, and these call for conjuring interpretations. 
Kafka’s novels and short stories are a forest of mysterious symbols, in 
which absurdities and chance happenings take on a portentous signi- 
ficance. The reader is plunged into a fantastic dream-world of the 
imagination. The potent influence that Kafka wields at present can be 
attributed to one chief cause : the contemporary disintegration of values, 
which has led so many writers to seek out the mysterious, the numinous, 
the mystical. That is why some find it easy to identify themselves with 
the morbid revelations of this sensitive Jew. Kafka’s confessions of 
frustration, anxiety, profound guilt, and a persisting sense of futility are 
a fitting commentary on their own deep-seated insecurity. Compared to 
Kafka’s creations, the world of D. H. Lawrence is sun-splashed, luminous, 
vibrantly alive, radiant with energy, crowded with passionate men and 
women. 

Kafka arouses hostility on the part of others not because he is hopeless 
and defeated but because he is so pitifully confused. The tragically 
pessimistic outlook voiced by various writers in the past has not detracted 
in the least from the bracing quality of their genius. The tragic sense 
of life may prove enormously heartening, zsthetically, even when it 
ends in absolute nihilism, as it does in the case of Journey to the End of | 

Night and The City of Dreadful Night. Kafka, however, is a neurotically | 
frightened man, baffled and dismayed, trying all sorts of cabalistic 
incantations and dream-techniques to shrink completely into himself 
and thus escape from the conflicts of this harsh world. His neurosis, 
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in fact, consists precisely in this: he cannot escape from himself or from 
the world of reality. 

And Kafka’s novels bear all the stigmata of his crushing neurosis. 
Fundamentally it does not matter from what source a writer draws the 
material and inspiration for his work, since it must be judged solely on 
its own merits, but Kafka’s writings unmistakably suggest the horror- 
haunted outlines, wavering and terribly confused, of a schizophrenic 
world. Not only the symbolism but also their implications are oppres- 
sively confused. The Metamorphosis, the gtotesque yet morbidly powerful 
story of a salesman turned into a cockroach, is symbolical of the ‘ fallen’ 
state of most men to-day, their abject sense of worthlessness, their experi- 
ence of rejection, of being cut off from communication: the theme of 
schizophrenic isolation. The Cast/e is the nightmarish classic of alienation, 
recording the ill-starred adventures of a sleepwalker in a landscape of 
horrible dreams. 

The Surrealists, like the nihilists, laugh at man’s pathetic attempts 
to arrive at understanding, to solve the eternal riddle of the sphinx. 
They turn our laboriously formulated concepts upside down, and the 
topsy-turvy, Alice-in- Wonderland visions they present for our delectation 
are, they declare, more real and more ‘ true’ than the systems born of 
dialectical materialism or logical positivism. They will give themselves 
to their instincts and intuitions, for thought only breeds more thought 
and rationalism finally culminates in the irrational. This is typical of 
the Surrealist attack on the cult of reason, and their invocation of the 
miracle of the unconscious as a way out of the cul-de-sac of modern 
nihilism. They follow with rapture the way that leads to madness, 
resurrecting the forces of darkness and unreason which have been kept 
effectually at bay for so many centuries by the mobilised intelligence of 
the race. 

Unquestionably the most marked characteristic of our death-driven 
age is its agonising confusion, its lack of centrality and significance. 
There is not only no answer to the why of things; there is no effort to 
come to a conclusion. The quest from the outset is doomed to failure. 
There is no faith in the possibility of faith. This is the attitude that 
finds expression in much of George Barker’s poetry. In the poem 
Epistle II, he describes the mental climate of confusion in which he dwells : 


* Day dupes me and the night converts me. 
Night has no meaning in the day, nor has 
“ Life ” meaning, merely accumulation of moons 
Like photographs gone faded folded in stacks 
Making a mimic tomb of cards, enshrining 
A ghost that is gone.’ 


There we have carried to an extreme the condition set forth by T. S. Eliot 
in The Waste Land: the lack of continuity, of any principle of order, 
the trivial anarchy of the mind, the inability to achieve a unified person- 
ality, much less an integrated pattern of meaning and faith. One poet, 
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Kenneth Patchen, feels such anguish when he contemplates the murders 
that have been committed, the wars that are still being planned, that he 
sees the homicidal instinct enthroned in the very heart of man. And his 
recent work reflects the horror and hopelessness of the contemporary 
situation. Sleepers Awake, for example, is, like The Memoirs of a Shy 
Pornograpler, deliberately formless, an exhibition of Surrealist disorder, 
but in moments of lucid awakening the novel reaches a violent climax of 
pity and terror as Patchen cries out: Thou shall not kill! 

W. H. Auden’s The Age of Anxiety reflects the thoughts of men 
after the war, their innermost thoughts: the realisation that all are 
implicated, all are guilty. The question that troubles these characters 
in a bar is why, once victory is achieved, they should practise vice or 
virtue. Once the peace comes, men relapse into their old evil, self- 
engrossed, pleasure-seeking ways. Even the dreams of men are to-day 
crowded with horror upon horror. As one character puts it: ‘Our 
Zion is/A doomed Sodom . .. a tired Gomorrah.’ Finally, to the brood- 
ing characters in this baroque eclogue comes the realisation that no soul 
is safe ; the night of the knock has arrived, is here now ; the wild beast 
of the unexpected has sprung. 


* We are mocked by unmeaning ; among us fall 
Aimless arrows, hurting at random 
As we plan to pain.’ 


And each one remains frightfully alone in this world of gadgets trans- 
formed into gods; each feels the inexorable, doom-sounding flight of 
time. To suggest the specific malaise of our age, Auden has to descend 
into the Gehenna of the unconscious and picture for us what goes on 
in that underworld. All he discovers is that man is perverse in his 
clinging to evil, preferring ruin to change and crucifixion to the death 
of his illusions. Contemporary man, as portrayed in The Age of Anxiety, 
is plunged in nether darkness. 

Dylan Thomas fixes his apocalyptic vision starkly on the mystery 
pervading all things, the interlocked, terrifying mystery of birth and 
death, man interwoven with spider and sea-bloom, star-drift and the 
dust on the road. There is no death and yet death makes itself felt in 
the moment of conception, in the womb. And these are the images and 
symbols that haunt him with compulsive force, recurring like the motifs 
in a schizophrenic’s dream. If the obsessive recurrence of the death 
and birth motif argues the presence of a neurosis, it is a poetically viable, 
creatively communicated neurosis. It is not surprising that Dylan 
Thomas should have discovered the corrosive secret of our time, its 
collective dread, its nihilist madness, The nightmare he pictures for us 
is all the more terrifying because it reflects the true nature of psychological 
reality. The mind of man has turned inward; introspection is our 
damnation, introversion our way of escape from the destructive flux. 

Existentialism is a philosophy of nihilism dedicated to the proposition 
that man is doomed but not damned. The distinction is important. 
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If man were damned he would be suffering from a sense of guilt, and thus 
there would be ideals to strive for, bliss to attain, just as hell, by the law 
of polarity, presupposes the existence of heaven. The Existentialists 
put an end to all such illusions. There is neither heaven nor hell, neither 
guilt nor sin. Man is doomed in a universe that is indifferent to his 
purposes and needs. Once the gods created him they ceased to have 
power over him. The one thing neither God nor Nature can take away 
from him is this freedom of choice, and if man resolutely exercises that 
freedom (a theme developed in The Fiies) he need not be tormented any 
longer by the furies of remorse. His doom is his grandeur. Alone of all 
living creatures he knows his end and can face it with fortitude. Exis- 
tentialism, like Dada but on a higher plane, expresses the spiritually 
orphaned state of modern man, his incapacity to make any affirmations. 
Existentialism is ‘ the waste land’ metaphysicalised and brought up to 
date. 

There is nothing particularly new in Existentialist doctrine. It 
simply carries to an extreme ideas and beliefs that have been advanced by 
a number of writers: Nietzsche, Vaihinger, Schopenhauer, D. H. 
Lawrence, Kierkegaard. Man is absolved of all duties to anything 
‘higher.’ There are no categorical imperatives. Henceforth man must 
face his loneliness and the prospect of his doom, without the opium of 
religion or the anesthetics of mysticism. Since there is nothing positive 
to believe in, the intellectuals attempt to conquer their sense of alienation 
and their crushing feeling of nothingness by giving voice to their 
inquietude, their Existentialist terrors and power of endurance. In 
short, they again confront, though negatively, the fundamental question : 
What is the purpose of living ? 

What the Existentialists wrought out of despair has become the basis 
for a new philosophical and spiritual transcendence. Like Matthew 
Arnold in Dover Beach, the writers have discovered that the world ‘ Hath 
really neither joy, nor love, nor light,/ Nor certitude, nor peace, nor 
help for pain.” They are now determined to face the worst, to confront 
the truth undaunted, even if it spells ultimate nullity and extinction. 
And so long as the atomic bomb throws its horrendous shadow over 
sublunary existence and the memory of Hiroshima anticipates what is 
to come for all of us, then Existentialism is bound to take root as a 
philosophy of crisis. Our fatality is collective, indivisible, and Existen- 
tialism is as much a product of the contemporary world situation as it 
is of French culture. 

A Freudian psychoanalyst would not find the doctrines of Existen- 
tialism in the least queer or strange. Freud had been preaching them, in 
a different jargon to be sure, for the past fifty years. Freud had clearly 
understood the degree to which philosophical attempts to understand 
the world resemble obsessional neuroses ; even religion could be inter- 
preted in that way. Man suffered from the need to indulge in ‘ omnipo- 
tence of thought,’ to control reality by uttering magical formulas. The 
Existentialists made this discovery in their own manner: there is no 
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absolute, no supernatural sanction, no beyond. Fundamentally man must 
learn to depend on no one except himself. Morality and madness, 
normality and disease, transcendence and decadence, were all within him 
as potentialities, the fruit of his own will. ‘That was the variety of nihilism 
the Existentialists worked out, leaving behind them both the psycho- 
analyst and his therapy. Though they have risen above the theoretical 
distinction between the normal and the abnormal, the doubt remains : 
the alienation, the metaphysical terror, the curse of aloneness. 

It is this feeling of aloneness and cosmic doubt and insignificance, 
which has plunged contemporary man into the slough of nihilism. The 
fear of death persists in the unconscious and haunts him incessantly. 
This is primarily the reason for his alienation, since he sees himself as 
helpless in the grip of forces he can neither placate nor control. Doubt 
of himself culminates in a total loss of faith and in a craving for security, 
for certainty, which he at the same time knows he can never achieve. 
He is a victim of the war-psychosis of his age. War has reached its ulti- 
mate perfection of irrationality. By becoming world-wide in scope, 
it succeeds in annulling itself and makes people realise that war, if it 
is not to end by destroying the race, must be scrapped. 

No matter how rich and original his talent, the writer cannot escape 
the sickness of this time of trouble. He is borne along by the current, 
affected by the cultural climate. Though what he writes is shot through 
with his individual temperament, he cannot in this instance throw off 
the terrific, unrelenting pressure of his world. So long as the society 
of which he is part is overshadowed by the threat of cataclysmic viclence, 
so long will all his creative strivings seem grotesquely futile and life 
itself a hideous, meaningless farce. If Western civilisation is indeed 
doomed, then what affirmations can the writer make? What beliefs 
can he embrace? The mystic can turn his back on secular affairs, but 
those writers who emulate neither the yogi nor the commissar are left 
orphaned in the void, lost in the Existentialist flux. Their nihilism is 
the creative expression of their despair and distress, the last death gasp 
of civilisation. The writer can function organically only in a culture 
which gives him not only an integrated body of values but also a sense 
of the continuity of life, tradition, and art. 

The plague of nihilism, in literature as in life, will not be cured by 
moral fumigations. The psychoanalyst is as impotent in this matter 
as the Church. For this upsurge of nihilism is neither a clinical aberration 
nor a sin that can be atoned for. It represents at its worst not only a 
state of blank, absolute despair but also a dry rot of confusion, a paralysis 
of the will, a frightening incapacity to believe or to affirm. What is 
indeed surprising is that the writers of our time possess sufficient energy 
to give expression to this sickness of the soul, which is not only beyond 
good and evil but also without meaning or purpose. They have reached 
the Ultima Thule of futility, and in doing so they voice not only their 
own alienation but also the fatal illness of Western civilisation. 





















































THE GOOD-NATURED GENIUS 


By Jobn Shand 


S® WALTER SCOTT—how that name once rang out through 
the world of letters! It promised hours of pleasant reading: 
tales of old times freshly remembered by the power of genius ; of ancient 
legend, historical fact and traditional anecdote blended with romantic 
fiction ; of bonneted Highland chieftains and armoured English knights ; 
of gipsies and priests who spoke like Old Testament prophets ; of charm- 
ing heroines and gentlemanly heroes loitering into adventure. Best of 
all, it promised pictures of plain Scottish men and women, ordinary 
people made extraordinarily interesting. Yet to the present generation, 
Scott’s name sounds faintly, promising neither entertainment nor in- 
struction. The Wizard of the North, as he once was called, can conjure 
no longer. In 1814, when he gave up poetry and took to the novel he 
exchanged a large audience for an immense one. To-day, although his 
Journal is allowed to be delightful autobiography which, together with 
Lockhart’s Life, exhibit a man of noble character and an author notably 
modest and good-natured, perhaps only a few elderly people, and an 
unwilling crowd of youngsters who must read what is prescribed 
by examiners in English literature, are all who may be counted amongst 
his readers. 

Certainly in England, where the paper shortage has long made it 
difficult to buy new reprints of old authors, and has produced a corre- 
sponding scarcity of second-hand copies, Scott is an exception. Book- 
sellers who shake their heads over your list of names smile when they 
come to Scott. ‘Scott, sir? I think we can help you there. Which 
volume do you want ? Or perhaps you would prefer a set? We have 
several good editions, and you may have one cheap.’ Visit the public 
libraries, where favourite authors may be borrowed only after long 
waiting, and the story is the same. Scott’s poems and novels stand 
forlorn upon the shelves—unopened, unhonoured and unread. There 
is no sign of a revived interest in his novels, like that recently enjoyed 
by Trollope. His reputation as a poet has dwindled. His best characters 
are rarely the subject of critical reference or literary allusion ; and though 
some of his verses have passed into the language as familiar quotations, 
few know their author or, if they do, the poems they come from. Scott 
has not even a small following of enthusiasts, as Peacock has, and Beckford. 
He is as much in the shade as Jane Austen was when, his obscure con- 
temporary, she wrote those six novels which now outweigh whole 
wagon-loads of Waverleys. 

When Scott entered in his diary his own high tribute to Jane Austen 
there was perhaps some foreboding of this reversal of fortune. ‘ The 
Vout. CXLIV—No. 860 223 H* 
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Big Bow-wow strain I can do myself like any now going,’ he confessed, 
after reading, ‘ for the third time at least,’ Pride and Prejudice. ‘ But the 
exquisite touch, which renders ordinary commonplace things and 
characters interesting, from the truth of the description and the sentiment, 
is denied to me.’ It was a discerning compliment to her genius: was 
it also a deserved epitaph on his own ? 

Yet after reading for the first time all Scott’s verse, almost all the 
novels and a great deal of his miscellaneous writing, one’s immediate 
reaction was delighted surprise that so much of it, to say the least, was 
still agreeable entertainment. There were dull pages, of course, but 
little that was lifeless. Always one could feel the pressure of an enormous 
vitality, the presence of greatness. Rubble was scattered about because 
the artist had been too careless to shift it away; but there was nothing 
petty; even the size of the rubbish heap suggested that a giant had 
been working there. And over many, many pages the spirit of comedy 
hovered deliciously. The best of Scott is his humour. His comic charac- 
ters are rich and rare and their delightful talk a feast of good words. 
Much of what Scott wrote was mere romance for drawing-room readers 
of an age that has passed ; but behind it was a man who knew, though 
he did not choose to exhibit all his knowledge, what was vile as well as 
good in human nature. He could say that ‘ if, at our social table, we 
could see what passes in each bosom around, we would seek dens and 
caverns to shun human society’; and that it would be a strange scene 
‘ if the surge of conversation could suddenly ebb like the tide and show 
us the state of people’s real minds . . . life could not be endured if it were 
seen in reality.” One could smile a little—but not much—at his venera- 
tion for royalty and his devotion to an ordered society which he saw 
was vanishing. There was also a passionate indignation against the 
greedy new lords of industry which made him exclaim: ‘ God’s justice 
is requiting, and will yet further requite those who have blown up this 
country into a state of unsubstantial opulence, at the expense of the 
health and morals of the lower classes.’ 

By Waverley, it is true, interest in the novels can be almost killed at 
once. If one comes to Scott almost as to a new author, as I did, it is a 
mistake to read his novels in chronological order. The most interesting 
thing about Waverley is that on publication its anonymous author became 
the most discussed writer of his day. Thereafter, he was ‘ The Author 
of Waverley.’ An astonishing fact, to be explained only perhaps because 
novel-writing was then in poor hands ; because an historical novel was 
a new form of entertainment ; because the Scottish scene and characters 
were also refreshingly new; but, most of all, because the historical 
episode which Waverley celebrated—the rising of 1745 in favour of the 
Stuart Pretender—was distant enough in 1814 to be romantic and yet 
was near enough to be still a lively topic of political and social 
conversation. 

There are moments in Waverley that show narrative skill. Some of 
the characters begin to move and talk with peculiar power. But one must 
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confess that if one had not been determined to read it as the first of the 
long series, if one had picked it up simply as a celebrated novel that 
perhaps ought to be looked into, one might easily have thrown it down 
half finished or scarce begun. It opens slowly, as all Scott’s novels do ; 
it ends even more slowly, interest fading as soon as the Pretender has 
been defeated. For who could now be entertained while the wavering 
Waverley is being dismissed to happiness ? The poor fellow—described 
by the author himself as ‘a sneaking piece of imbecility ’—should never 
have been allowed, one feels, to stray from home. 

Waverley is not without interest to those who already admire Scott, 
but it is not the novel by which he should be introduced to a new reader, 
The next one, Gay Mannering, would be much more likely to whet the 
appetite, for it has the fascination of a good story well told, has many 
delightful characters, and some domestic scenes of extraordinary beauty ; 
and the reader’s admiration, thus excited, might lead him on to enjoy 
Old Mortality and The Heart of Midlothian, in which Scott shows the full 
sweep and power of his genius. 

But if one’s own experience is a guide, it is also best to éxamine his 
fiction without looking at the heavy and ornate frame of prefaces and 
notes and prologues in which Scott chose to enclose it. An editor who 
boldly removed all this and had the courage even to cut the text might 
easily find a new audience for Scott, if any publisher would back him. 

Suppose, for example, he ignored all shouts of sacrilege and omitted 
from The Heart of Midlothian not only preface and prologue, but all the 
opening chapters about the Porteous Riots, most of the melodramatic 
scenes about Staunton, the villainous seducer of Effie Deans, even all 
that follows after Jeanie Deans has walked from Edinburgh to London 
to get the royal pardon for her condemned sister. Might not the experi- 
ment reveal the chief glory of the novel—Jeanie Deans herself—and the 
art which Scott lavished on describing her family and surroundings ? 

An edition of his best novels, merely by cutting the literary para- 
phernalia which encumber them and all those parts of the story which, 
if not superfluous, no longer entertain, might then concentrate on those 
material aids to pleasure—large clear type well spaced. Thus, simply 
by inviting the eye, the reader would be persuaded to open the pages. 
Scott himself would do the rest. 

Potted versions of classic authors are not generally to be recom- 
mended. But Charles Lamb thus revived delight in the minor Elizabethan 
dramatists, by exhibiting in his Specimens how much beauty had been 
buried under the rubble of verbiage; and Scott somewhat resembled 
those brilliant but uncertain artists who wrote in haste for a popular 
audience, but scattered precious jewels on the way. Especially because 
Scott was such a good-natured genius, whose uncommon mental powers 
were always held in balance by common human virtues, whose brains, 
in short, never went to his head, it is a pity he should continue in neglect. 
For his great merits as a man are, of course, all woven into his work ; 
and they are qualities of high worth, of a kind likely to be admired by ' 
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most readers of any period: courage, patience, kindness, tolerance, 
humour, good manners and good morals. 

In order to love Scott as a man it is only necessary to read that journal 
which, by good chance, he began when at the top of his fortune; his 
novels read by the world; money rolling in; his great house at Abbots- 
ford comfortably furnished; his family around him. Within a few 
months his wife was dead and he found himself overwhelmed with debt. 
So that we are given an intimate picture of him at the moment of utmost 
trial; and we see that, tried by sudden and extreme misfortune, he was 
steadfast as Job. When calamity was fresh and painful, he shook useless 
melancholy from him, and could even set down his thoughts with calm 
simplicity. ‘I will not yield without a fight for it,’ he wrote, full of 
pride, though empty of vanity. ‘In prosperous times I have sometimes 
felt my fancy and powers of language flag, but (in adversity) the fountain 
is awakened from its inmost recesses, as if the spirit of affliction had 
troubled it in his passage.” 

A bad novel, to be sure, is not improved by knowing that its author 
is a good man. We are not going to praise Peveril of the Peak or The 
Monastery because we admire Scott’s character. But it is rather an odd 
situation when a great writer—and Scott indubitably is a great writer— 
is praised as a man but damned as an artist. For if all his novels, even 
the best, never return to circulation, ought we not to be reminded more 
often that he wrote at least one of the supreme short stories, and two 
others of the highest quality? If all his Waverley novels in verse— 
The Lady of the Lake, Marmion, and the others—are too outmoded in 
subject and style to please to-day’s taste in poetry, ought not the 
connoisseurs to recognise the peculiar beauty of his lyrics and ballads ? 

Yet the stories—Wandering Willie’s Tale, The Two Drovers and The 
Highland Widow—though they have been praised by good judges, are 
rarely mentioned in criticism or reprinted in anthologies; and the 
lyrics and ballads have not, perhaps, been fully valued since Andrew 
Lang’s collected edition of them fell unwanted from the press. Lang 
affirms, of one favourite ballad, that it is a poem ‘ which the ancient 
minstrels might be proud to call their own.’ And even thight mistake 
for their own, one could add; for this and other of his ballads—The 
Red Harlaw, Cadyon Castle, The Eve of St. John—are not pastiche, but are 
real creations born of Scott’s genuine love and immense knowledge of 
Scottish lore. His fund of Border stories was inexhaustible ; and being 
an artist as well as antiquary this wonderful store of historical material, 
which he had gathered with pleasure and remembered with ease, gave 
him a feeling for the past which seemed sometimes almost like instinctive 
knowledge. It was thus he could always beat his many imitators. As 
he said of them himself: ‘ They may do their fooling with better grace ; 
but I, like Sir Andrew Aguecheek, do it more natural.’ 

Lang’s verdict on this part of Scott’s poetry was that it exhibits 
‘a lyric note entirely fresh, entirely his own, solitary, unique in the 
poetry of Britain.’ At least it cannot be said, for this forgotten music, 
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as is sometimes said to excuse a refusal to read the novels, that ‘ there 
are too many Scottish words in it.’ All the most delightful characters in 
the novels, it is true, speak Scottish English ; and the rich, full-flavoured 
eloquence of this most musical language sounds so strangely to some 
ears that they cannot hear the rhythm or savour the words. The odd 
vocabulary, the unusual turns of phrase, put them out. Though a Saxon 
myself, I cannot sympathise with this criticism. It was not considered 
a blemish by Scott’s first audience which, even in Scotland, was accus- 
tomed to read its fiction only in English, and certainly was not used, 
as modern readers are, to the free use by novelists of dialect and slang. 

One can understand objection to the conversation of Scott’s educated 
heroes and heroines, whose stilted literary English arouses the spirit of 
caricature and often suggests the worst excesses of Victorian drama. 
Even in a moment of great excitement one of Scott’s gentlewomen will 
say, for example : 


‘I shall have the inestimable support of your countenance and affection; 
and were I but sure that we could weather the formidable crisis which I find 
so close at hand, I should have little apprehensions for the future.’ 


One can sympathise, too, with those who see little to enjoy in Scott’s 
narrative and descriptive prose which, indeed, though it is good sound 
stuff that carries the story readably along and clearly conveys the author’s 
meaning, has no extra graces to commend it. It belongs, without 
argument, to that rather artificial, ponderous English which Scott 
inherited from the eighteenth century; and those who compare it 
unfavourably with, for example, Stevenson’s prose, in which the conscious 
elegance of the style adds sensibly, sometimes too obviously, to the effect 
of every passage, may be allowed their case. Though one would add 
that it is by no means always to Scott’s disadvantage that his style does 
not press itself on the attention. 

But when Scott’s characters speak their native tongue one could 
listen to them for ever, for their speech has the pith and lilt and idiomatic 
movement of natural language, and, under the stress of tragic emotion, 
or released by the gaiety of the comic spirit, rises to passages of superb 
eloquence. In the great gallery of portraits drawn by Scott from the life 
around him—portraits which, as Hazlitt said, taken together are ‘ almost 
like a new edition of human nature ’—all the best examples talk this 
beautiful tongue, from King James to Meg Merrilies, from Rob Roy to 
Peter Peebles, from Bailie Jarvis to Meg Dods. ‘Those who can find 
no pleasure in it will find nothing better to please them in Scott’s novels. 
But one cannot understand objections which, if valid, must equally 
prevent general enjoyment of the poems of Burns and the plays of Synge, 
of all the most amusing characters of Dickens and Hardy, of almost 
every page of Mark Twain’s masterpiece, Huckleberry Finn. 

Scott’s mastery of the Scottish vernacular loosed in him a fountain 
of words and images which never played when he used formal English 
or the tawdry Gothic he invented for his tales of chivalry; and we 
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derive the same pleasure from it as from poetry—certainly it is so far 
poetry in that his Scottish speech uses in varied rhythm common words 
uncommonly well. This is the principal reason for the artistic success of 
Wandering Willie’s Tales. The blind Scottish fiddler who recounts this 
anecdote tells it in his own words, and the result is as enchanting as 
Burns’s Tam O’ Shanter, which it resembles. Scott seems to have set 
himself to achieve something in prose that would equal what the poet 
he admired next to Shakespeare had done in verse, inviting comparison 
by similarity of theme and treatment. It was of this story that Verrall, 
the classical scholar, said that Scott had raised ‘ what were otherwise 
a trifle to the level of Homer and Dante.’ Yet Scott tossed it carelessly 
to his public as a makeweight. It lies buried in the rambling pages of 
Redgauntlet. 

Scott was a careless artist. It was hit or miss with him. He created 
with ease, for his supplies were apparently inexhaustible. Writing as 
swiftly as he could use a pen, or dictate to an amanuensis, he took the first 
words that came. There was no search for the exact epithet, no polish 
of the rough-hewn sentence, and sometimes the result was masterly 
and sometimes otherwise. He was never sure, when he began a tale, 
where it would lead him, nor, when it was done, whether it was good or 
bad. But, at a sufficient distance, he was a sound judge of his own work, 
as may be seen, for example, in the candid and amusing preface to The 
Fortunes of Nigel, where he shows that he was perfectly conscious of the 
faults he could not cure. 

After Scott had published a new novel he was sincerely grateful 
if the public applauded ; but whether it was greeted as a masterpiece or 
not, it was written, as he confessed, ‘ with as much care as the other 
novels—that is, with no care at all.? As a writer rich in material and 
fertile of fancy he found it pleasanter and positively easier to pass on 
to something new than to improve what had been thrown off at first 
heat. Jonson thought this a fault in Shakespeare; Robert Louis 
Stevenson was equally sure it was a fault in Scott. But both Jonson and 
Stevenson were artists whose talents had to be burnished if they were 
to shine at all. 

Stevenson, analysing a carelessly written passage in Guy Mamnering, 
pointed out how Scott had thus ruined, as he put it, a moment of romantic 
beauty, and had the effrontery to declare that an author who, gifted with 
the finest creative instinct, could be so utterly incapable in the technical 
matter of style and so frequently weak in the arrangement of his material, 
was ‘ hardly an artist, hardly, in the manful sense, an artist at all.’ This 
is a rebuke that reminds one unpleasingly of another Scottish critic of 
the Waverley Novels. Carlyle, in his obituary essay on Scott, never 
compliments him on his work without a drawback, and so equally 
balances blame with praise that even when he applauds his loudest he 
can be heard muttering and growling doubtfully, as if he were placating 
his conscience for daring to praise one who had merely entertained 
his generation. 
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Carlyle, of course, thought that Scott ought to have had a Message. 

But Stevenson’s objections were not moral but esthetic. His was a 
professional criticism; and, as reproof from one novelist to another, 
it rankles in the mind. One sees that there is some truth in it, but one 
feels that it is really unjust. One sees its relevance to Stevenson’s 
argument that good story-telling and good writing are the result of taking 
pains, but one sees its irrelevance to Scott’s genius, which could express 
itself freely only by not taking pains. 

Perhaps the artists represented by Jonson and Stevenson, who create 
with anguish, and necessarily value their work according to the labour 
it costs, must always view with some disgust (and perhaps a secret 
dismay) the effortless outpourings of the artists represented by Shakespeare 
and Scott. They are naturally inclined to believe that art, in a writer, is 
everything. But we are not bound to agree with them. Max Beerbohm, 
himself a writer of exquisite craftsmanship, once remarked that if a list 
of consciously artistic writers were drawn up, one would find that most 
of them were lacking in great force of intellect or of emotion. ‘ Writers 
of enormous vitality,’ he concluded, ‘ never are artistic: they cannot 
pause, they must always be moving swiftly forward .. .’ 

This may help to explain the curt verdict on Scott, not less provoking 
than Stevenson’s, by a living novelist. Mr. E. M. Forster, it seems, 
echoes Stevenson by dismissing Scott as ‘ devoid of that serious passion 
which marks the great writer.’ This sentence is quoted, not with appro- 
val, by Lord David Cecil to prove how low Scott is rated by high 
literary quarters to-day, and his lordship with some malice suggests that 
the merits of Scott’s various gifts ‘ do not lie open for every eye to see.’ 
Indeed he bluntly contradicts Mr. Forster by stating that Scott, ‘so far 
from not being serious, touched heights and depths often that most ° 
English novelists never touch at all.’ 

Possibly these ‘ serious ’ writers, who can see nothing of serious value 
in Scott, are so opposed to him in their philosophy of life and of art, 
so alien to his way of thought and feeling, that in effect they cannot see 
him at all? One reason for this blindness, no doubt, is that Scott is 
not what is called an intellectual writer. The acute Hazlitt early noted 
in Scott a lack of interest in abstract thought. ‘His memory is full: 
his speculative understanding is empty.’ Hazlitt thought this a fault, 
and so did Bagehot, who repeated the criticism. Yet Scott might well 
have answered : ‘ I have as many thoughts as you, but I give God thanks 
and make no boast of it.’ 

He was very learned in human nature. He had wide acquaintance 
with all sorts and conditions of men, and he was able to show character 
in speech and in action, leaving it safely to the reader to sense the motive 
thought or passion behind what was said and done. To do so is to be an 
artist. To do so supremely well, as Scott often did, is to be a great 
artist. Those who prefer novels in which ideas rather than people, 
intellect rather than emotion are the chief concern ought not to assume 
that they are necessarily a superior form of art. The original, the divine, 
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the inimitable gift of the story-teller is to be able to tell a story, to be 
able to arouse interest by giving an account of what a group of people 
said and did in a particular set of circumstances. Scott possessed this 
gift. ‘To condemn him as superficial because he chose narrative to com- 
ment, action to analysis, dialogue to debate, emotion to ideas, is to 
confuse absence of intellectual display with lack of intellectual power. 

Ruskin, who knew a great man from a small one, maintained that 
Scott was the greatest intellectual force in European literature since 
Shakespeare. Wordsworth, decidedly grudging of praise to his con- 
temporaries, compared Scott’s creative powers with the forces of Nature. 

Because Scott did not look upon himself as a great poet or a great 
novelist, it is not for lovers of literature, especially it is not for other 
writers, to be equally careless of his reputation or to deny that he deserves 
to have any reputation at all. If Scott’s diary and Lockhart’s biography 
between them prove his stature as a man, it is surely false criticism to 
suggest that less than a great style can result from the expression of a 
great spirit. ‘Taffeta phrases, silken terms precise’ are pretty things, 
but they are the ornaments, not the stuff of style. The best imaginative 
writing comes from the heart. Scott was steeped in literature. He had a 
store of learning and a memory overflowing with anecdote and legend. 
He had a powerful mind that could grasp with ease the materials of his 
art, and sufficient craftsmanship for his purpose. He had a poet’s 
temperament. But the real source of one’s delight in his pages is that 
he was a great enjoyer of life, especially of the fun of life, and that, in 
Palgrave’s words, he was ‘an eminently good and noble-hearted man.’ 
He makes one laugh and he touches the heart. There is something here 
that is distinct from the civilised manners and morality which he had in 
common with others, separate from sentiment or sensibility. It is to be 
felt in his worst as in his best pages, belongs to the general tone of his 
work, and must be a reflection of the author’s inmost self. To discover 
that Scott himself considered that the best of literature was that which 
‘ educated the heart ’ is therefore not surprising. 

All the best work of Scott belongs to this order of literature. His 
humour, especially, is from the heart. It is like Shakespeare’s humour. 
Despite his romantic toryism, despite his love of feudal glory and noble 
names, his delight in battles and deeds of high adventure, he found his 
most poignant moments of tragedy and nearly all his most delicious 
scenes of comedy amongst lowly folk. He knew these people intimately. 
Especially, he loved a fool in his folly and the man or woman who 
endured the blows of fate with patient courage. For if Scott was fond 
of describing kings in disguise it is no less true, as Chesterton said, that 
all his characters are kings in disguise. He was ‘ profoundly possessed 
with the old religious conception, the only possible democratic basis, 
the idea that man himself is a king in disguise.’ 
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THE FATE OF ALBANIA, 1944 
By R. G. D. Laffan 


Sons of the Eagle. Julian Amery. Macmillan. 354pp. 215. 1948. 


When at last Napoleon fell, Europe had the inestimable benefit of a 
generation of peace. For the Western statesmen who directed the war 
and made the peace believed in the reasons for which they had faken up 
arms and were strong enough to impose most, though not all, of their 
policy on their allies. Napoleon had sought to re-model the world by 
force. They resisted him in the name of the law and in the character of 
policemen.1 They did not fight to achieve ‘the people’s will.’ They 
were not unprincipled propagandists.. They appealed to an existing and 
impartial authority, to which their opponent could also appeal. 

The men of 1945 were less fortunately placed. Our country had 
taken up arms in 1939 to defend the law. But there had come a day, 
in out utmost distress, when the folly of our enemy brought us a mighty 
ally. From September, 1941, when it became clear that the defeat of 
Russia was at least highly doubtful, hope soared and a great relief set 
in. But, if Russia made victory possible, she also twisted the whole 
character of the war. British opinion began to slide down a fatal slope. 
The firm ground of law was abandoned. Victory alone mattered. 
Victory by any means and then, worse still, victory in the name of 
any ideal and whatever the peace might be like. The edifice of law, 
laboriously erected through the Christian centuries, crumbled ; and in 
the clutch of circumstance men adopted any expedient however dangerous 
for the future it might appear. 

So we came to the resistance movements of francs tireurs behind the 
enemy’s lines; movements which the enemy was entitled by inter- 
national law to suppress with severity. While an army of occupation 
is firmly established, the interests of the local population are best served 
by those who secretly encourage the hope of deliverance but who 


1 This is well expressed in Sassmann’s Metternich, Act IV, Scene 2, where, in 1813, Metternich 
replies to the threats of Marshal Davoust “‘ Ich habe die Kraft, Sie unaufhorlich zu bekampfen. 
Denn ich habe etwas, was Sie nicht haben: Den Gedanken der Geseizmdssigkeit.” (‘1 have the 
strength to fight you unceasingly. For I have something which you have not: the principle 


of legality.” 
If anyone doubts the spirit of serene moderation in which peace was made with France, 
let him search out the Treaty of Paris, of May 30th, 1814, and read Article 16. It is worth while. 


R. G. D. Laffan is a Fellow and Bursar of Queens’ College, 

Cambridge. He served during the war in the Royal Institute of 

International Affairs, in the Research Department of the Foreign 
Office, and on the Italo- Jugoslav Boundary Commission, 1946. 
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meanwhile keep the life of their people going as normally as possible. 
The judges, policemen, civil servants, factory owners and managers, 
clergy, bankers, perform this service by maintaining some form of 
modus vivendi with the hated occupier. Vicars of Bray, if you like. But 
those are the men who keep the flames of law and liberty alight in men’s 
souls in the dark days, until the hour strikes for the secret organisation 
to spring into action with some prospect of speedy success. Such was 
the policy which we advocated in western Europe. Such was the policy 
of the nationalist leaders in eastern Europe, Zervas in Greece, Mihailo- 
vitch in Serbia, Abas Kupi in Albania, General ‘Bor’ and the under- 
ground army in Poland. They held back their fighting men till the 
Great Powers of the civilised West should make insurrection reasonable. 
That policy was endorsed by the message of the Supreme Allied Com- 
manderein the Mediterranean to the Yugoslavs on the day after Italy’s 
collapse, September 9th, 1943, when he bade them wait till he should give 
the word. 

But just then another policy, advocated from Moscow, began to 
prevail, that of encouraging continuous guerrilla resistance at any cost. 
Such intransigence can succeed against a civilised Power inhibited by 
its own humanity from savage reprisals. That we have reason to know. 
But the Nazis were not so inhibited. Accordingly the price of active 
resistance was paid not by the combatants, who disappeared into the 
hills and forests after each act of defiance, but by the wives and children, 
the elderly, the cattle, property and homes, which were hostages in the 
enemy’s hands. Thus the elements attracted to premature resistance 
were of two kinds ; the young who had no dependents or responsibilities, 
and the ‘ have-nots’ who had no property to lose. Resistance offered 
them a release from waiting, a sense of immediate purpose, a corporate 
life, and the lordliness of the armed outlaw amidst frightened villagers. 
Their exploits in the Balkans were occasionally directed against the 
enemy; more often against their richer or more settled compatriots. 
Each of their outbursts caused devastation and gave more men and girls, 
and even children, the alternative of destitution or flight to the guerrillas. 
So the resistance fed on its own reverses. The result was a three- 
corneted struggle between the occupier, the Communist-led partisans 
and the counter-resistance of the nation’s continuous life. The partisans 
were fortified by their increasing collective strength, which gave them 
hopes of ultimate wealth and power and by the knowledge that the 
expulsion of the occupier would not bring them safety. They had 
wrought such ruin and awoken such hatred that only as the undisputed 
masters of their own country could they ever lay aside their arms. In 
the end they let the Germans retreat out of Greece, through Macedonia, 
Albania and Bosnia, to form a new front in the plains of Slavonia. In 
return they received arms with which to hold down their fellow- 
countrymen and in Greece to continue the struggle against their own, 
British supported, Government.1 

With the autumn of 1943 the Western Allies. abandoned their inten- 
tion of entering the Balkans in strength and gathering all the resistance 
movements for the final drive into the Danubian lands. The expecta- 


1See The Nineteenth Century and After, April and May, 1947, for an agreement between 
ELAS and the Germans in September, 1944. 
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tion of an Anglo-American landing in the western Balkans, which 
had kept hope alive amongst Hungarians, Austrians, Czechs, Slovaks 
and Rumanians and most of the Yugoslavs and Albanians, gradually 
died away. In Albania and Yugoslavia, though not in Greece, we went 
over to supporting only the partisans. Arms were denied to Mihailovitch 
and Abas Kupi on the ground that they must first earn them by fighting, 
regardless of the folly of fighting without arms against an enemy who 
responded with massacre and arson. But arms began to flow in an 
increasing stream to the partisans, despite the evidence that they were 
revolutionaries and savagely anti-British. 

There was, of course, a defence which silenced the critics of this 
apparently senseless sacrifice of Western interests. It was two-fold. 
First, that the Russians could not be trusted not to return to their former 
collaboration with the Nazis. If Hitler could, for once, overcome his 
obstinacy and confess himself frustrated, he might strike another thieves’ 
bargain with the Kremlin. And then the war would be unending. 
Therefore the Russians must be appeased with every concession that 
would not be more fatal than their defection. Secondly, as is now 
freely asserted in the United States, President Roosevelt’s diplomacy, in 
the last year and a half of his life, was directed to maintaining a balance 
between the two great imperialisms of Britain and Russia. (As though 
the two had been comparable in their political standards and in their 
sympathies for the United States. Just so we have recently heard voices 
in this country bleating about Britain’s task of holding the balance 
between Russia and America. Is it sheer ignorance? Or is it due to 
preoccupation with the measurement of power, regardless of the morality 
which governs the use of power?) To. the Americans, the Slav 
Balkans appeared as traditionally and naturally a Russian rather than a 
British sphere of influence. Mr. Churchill at least preserved non- 
Slav Greece for the day when American statesmen should perceive their 
interest in philhellenism. But non-Slav Rumania had to be sacrificed. 

After the conference at Teheran in November, 1943, Mihailovitch 
was abandoned, on the plea that he was holding his hand—precisely 
what in September the highest Allied military authority had told him to 
do. It became clear that Russia was to have the decisive word in Yugo- 
slavia. What was not yet clear was whether the same was to be true of 
Albania, that non-Slav, poverty-stricken, little country, which was in 
the strategically important position of controlling one side of the narrow 
entrance to the Adriatic Sea. 

Mr. Julian Amery learned the answer to that question during six 
months of hard living and hard thinking, as one of the British officers 
with the Gheg guerrillas in northern Albania in 1944. In April he was 
dropped in the Albanian mountains to join in the effort to unite the Gheg 
chieftains and to stimulate them both to attack the Germans and to 
co-ordinate their resistance with that of the partisans in the south. 
He returned to Italy in October, after the mission of which he had 
formed part had succeeded in the first two of those three aims. Their 
third aim, probably an impossibility anyhow, had been rendered im- 
practicable by the development of Allied policy. The Germans were 
in retreat. But the Gheg chieftains, so laboriously brought together 
by the British Mission and at last prepared to serve under Abas Kupi, 
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the persistent adherent of Britain, were scattered fugitives. The partisans 
were sweeping forward, seizing power wherever the Germans withdrew, 
and, armed with British weapons, they were giving short shrift to all 
Albanians who had not joined them. 

Mr. Amery knew that in the partisans’ eyes co-operation with the 
British was the worst of sins. British officers had been relieved of 
their arms by the partisans and paraded through Albania as captives. 
The Catholic priest and the Albanian batman who saw Colonel Seymour 
safely to the Montenegrin border were caught and tortured by the 
partisans to make them reveal the doings of the British Mission ; and, 
because they revealed nothing, they were killed. So it was with astonish- 
ment that he found the tone of military opinion at Bari to be one of 
bubbling enthusiasm for Tito, Enver Hoja and the partisan cause. He 
writes, and it is no more than the truth : 


‘It might well be that the needs of war justified, or made inevitable, exclusive 
British support of their [the partisans’] cause. Such a policy, however, must 
involve the sacrifice of important British interests ; and, though Englishmen 
might be obliged to contribute to its success, it seemed natural to expect 
that they should do so in a mood of sober reluctance. Instead, a genuine 
enthusiasm for Tito and his works pervaded the British Headquarters; and 
responsible staff officers revelled with indecent, almost masochistic, glee in 
the destruction of Chetniks and Zogists, who were at least our friends. ‘The 
Partisans, it seemed, could do no wrong; their claims and allegations were 
accepted at face value; and their opponents—Socialists and Agrarians 
included—were incongrouusly branded as “ Fascists” and “ reactionaries ” 
by the most conservative of Englishmen. . . . It was as if they had been 
colour-blind, or had sought to solve an algebraical problem without knowing 
what any of the symbols stood for.’ 


Bari was indeed an extraordinary place at that time. It was full of 
British intelligence officers who based their reports on the unsubstantiated 
claims of the partisans. In its streets only the partisans went armed. 

And Bari set the tone for England. It was indeed an astonishing 
moment in our history. Those who cautiously appraised the danger 
that the Nazi domination might be succeeded by the Communist were 
ridiculed as victims of Goebbels’s propaganda and as dupes of the so- 
called ‘ Bolshevik bogy.’ Englishmen were drunk with the emotions 
of approaching victory after the years of endurance. We had con- 
tributed far more than our share to the coming triumph. But victory 
would not have been possible in 1944-5 without the Russian armies. 
An indiscriminating adulation of everything Russian and revolutionary 
had been pumped into our people and our fighting services, driving 
out all thought of what was meant by Christian civilisation. Accordingly 
our Press, the B.B.C., the hundreds of temporary civil servants engaged 
on intelligence of one sort or another, cheered the Russian conquest of 
eastern Europe, believing, or affecting to believe, that the Kremlin had 
gone nationalist and had abandoned all idea of the international Com- 
munist revolution. So forgetful or so ignorant were they of the past 
that the thought of a ‘ nationalist’ Russia brought them comfort; as 
though the Europe of Metternich and Peel, of Napoleon III and Disraeli, 
had not lived in permanent dread of the armies of the Tsar. And in 
1944-5 the ‘Tsar’ was far more autocratic and powerful than the 
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Romanovs had been, having besides a fifth column in every Western 
land. Our daily papers were blinded with the prevailing intoxicant. 
But it would be an enlightening study now to plough through the 
weekly and monthly periodicals of that time, to discover the few which 
kept their heads and were disquieted by the tragedy and the danger as 
the Asiatic flood engulfed one European country after another, and to 
consider what it was that made those few journals so wise. 


* * * * * 


Before his depressing return to the Western world Mr. Amery was 
engaged on an adventure of the utmost danger, fascination and hardship. 
The difficulties of the Mission were both physical and intellectual. The 
British officers were hunted outlaws in the wildest corner of Europe. 
Their task was to square the circle of uniting the tribal chieftains and 
feudal beys of north Albania with the Communists who had raised armies 
of the youth and of landless peasants in the south. 

Mr. Amery’s tale is told largely in a style whose rotundity of diction 
must surely owe its origin to the Provost of Eton’s partiality for Gibbon. 
The diverting anecdotes with which the story is adorned, and its tragedy 
relieved, gain much by their setting in this dignified prose of the 
eighteenth century. 

The central figure of the tragedy is that of Abas Kupi, the laird of 
Kruya, the loyal subject of King Zog and the one man to organise an 
attempt at resistance to the Italians in April, 1939. Like his king and 
like most non-Communist Albanians, he looked on Great Britain as 
the European Power whose strength was the best guarantee for the 
freedom of small States. Abas Kupi had never learned to read or write. 
But of his culture, his political insight, his power to manipulate men, 
there seems to be no doubt. Like all the Albanians who came to negotiate 
with our Mission, he could only with the utmost difficulty be persuaded 
that England really intended to risk handing over Albania, with its 
command of the straits of Otranto, to Russian control. When urged 
to attack the Germans forthwith, and before he had been supplied with 
arms, he at first demanded the settlement of certain preliminaries. After 
all, he was an Albanian patriot, not a British agent. First, he asked for 
an order to fight from King Zog, who had been a victim of Fascist 
aggression before England had decided on resistance, and who was 
living in Buckinghamshire. Secondly, the inclusion of Albania among 
the United Nations. Thirdly, that there should be no cession of the 
Kosovo area to Yugoslavia or of southern Albania to Greece, except 
on the strength of a genuine plebiscite. None of his demands were 
granted. We were too weakly placed to honour the terms of the 
Atlantic Charter; our public services and propaganda too filled with 
unreflecting worship of Russia. 

Nevertheless, under the persistent stimulation of the British Mission, 
Abas Kupi slowly gathered the mutually hostile chiefs of the mountains, 
all except Jon Marko Joni, the lord of Mirdita, into a patriotic anti- 
German league in the summer of 1944. A beginning was made with 
serious sabotage, and up in Metohija Gani Kreziyu conducted hostilities 
on a considerable scale. Too late. The Communists were already 
attacking the Nationalists. Civil war had started, open and avowed. 
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The British officers in the north appealed for British intervention to 
stop it. It would ensure the Germans’ escape. For a moment the 
appeal seemed to be successful. Headquarters called upon both sides 
to refrain from attacking each other and meanwhile withheld arms from 
the partisans as well as from the nationalists. But within a fortnight, 
and without warning to the British officers in the north, British arms 
were once more being supplied to the partisans at the height of their 
attack on the northern tribes. 

With their money and their ammunition exhausted, there was nothing 
for the northern chieftains to do but to disperse and escape as best they 
could. British Headquarters even refused to evacuate Colonel MacLean, 
the head of Mr. Amery’s Mission, and ordered him to give himself up 
to the partisans! They did think better of that; and the Mission was 
evacuated by sea. But Headquarters sent back from Italy to almost 
certain death two Albanian officers, against whom there was no suspicion 
of collaboration with the enemy, lest their presence in Italy should 
embarrass our relations with the partisans. And they refused to evacuate 
Abas Kupi! Colonel MacLean and Mr. Amery had already appealed 
to Mr. Eden against that decision. On reaching Italy they saw Mr. 
Harold Macmillan and General Maitland Wilson. At that level they 
found wisdom and honour. The order to save Abas Kupi was given. 
It proved to have been unnecessary. The Albanian leader had effected 
his own escape in a small boat hired from Scutari and had already arrived 
in Brindisi. Even so there were anxious discussions over the Com- 
munists’ demand that he should be delivered to them for ‘ trial.” Mr. 
Amery found him in a bare little house, guarded by sentries. ‘I still 
put my trust in England,’ said Abas Kupi. [*‘ though she slay me,’ he 
might have added, had he been familiar with the Book of Job.] ‘ The 
picture is dark, but one day you will be strong again.’ From Italy he 
crossed later to Egypt to share the exile of his king. 


* * * * * 


Mr. Amery’s book may be read as a perfectly told tale of adventure, 
of mountaineering amid primitive conditions of hunger and discomfort 
and constant lurking danger, of superb scenery and occasional relaxation 
amid the feasting and song of the tribesmen, of generous hospitality in 
remote mountain hovels (even from one host so poor as to possess only 
a shirt, but no trousers). But its theme is the high tragedy of the false 
positions into which policy and alliances drive the representatives of a 
belligerent country. Those at the top knew what they were doing and 
only persisted with heavy hearts in a policy that inflicted ruin and 
massacre upon thousands of our friends. But the madness of those who 
blindly rejoiced as all eastern Europe was made over to the Asiatic 
tyranny was a thing to be experienced at the time to be believed. Even 
to-day the lesson of what appeasement means is one that needs to be 
learned. 
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INSIDE GREECE 
By Burnet Pavitt 


Apple of Discord: a survey of Greek politics in their international setting, by 
C. M. Woodhouse. Hutchinson 21s. 


Here is an important book on Greece. Mr. Woodhouse: has not 
only told the tangled story of events affecting Greece from 1941 to 1947 
in a comprehensible and objective manner, but he has also succeeded 
in making of it a credible pattern to fit into the larger pattern of world 
politics. The book has the dual interest, therefore, of a record and of 
an historical interpretation. 

As Mr. Woodhouse is reticent in revealing the least detail about 
himself or, for that matter, about the physical scene in which he played 
so active a part, it is only fair that the prospective reader should hear 
of some of the personal background in order the better to judge the 
author’s right to a voice on his subject. 

A double-first in Greats, Mr. Woodhouse was culturally predisposed 
to take an interest in modern Greece and Greek affairs. He was able 
to serve in the campaign of 1941 as a young officer, was evacuated 
via Crete and returned later to spend two years behind the lines serving 
with the British Military Mission to the guerrilla forces and finally com- 
manding what became the Allied Military Mission after the Americans 
had begun to participate. A further period as diplomatic secretary on 
the British Embassy staff in Athens enabled him to remain in close touch 
with developments in Greece after the enemy’s withdrawal. 

To refer to Mr. Woodhouse as Colonel Woodhouse, as Lord 
Altrincham properly does in the Foreword, may give the reader a wrong 
first impression. There is a prejudice in England about the rank of 
colonel, with its connotation of pepper, gout and congestion, which 
is about as far from Mr. Woodhouse’s youthful vigour and clarity of 
mind as any inference could possibly be. The scholar turned commander 
is a rare metamorphosis. ‘T. E. Lawrence was another. He too was 
styled Colonel, but apart from the style and the personal bravery of both 
these men the parallel should not be drawn too far. Lawrence was a 
mystic and a lover of dramatisation. Mr. Woodhouse shows that he is 
neither. He barely mentions his act of parachuting into Greece or writes 
at all of how he set about organising resistance to the Italo-German 
forces of occupation among the heterogeneous and primitive people 
of the mountains. His head was apparently unturned by the legend 
which his presence created or by the implications of the name ‘ Colonel 
Chris,’ by which he was known to the Greek peasants surrounding him. 
If he were willing to describe the many adventures which he must have 


The author was Diplomatic Secretary in the British Embassy in 
Rome, 1945-7. 
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had, such as his visit to Athens in 1943 (the first Englishman to be sent 
to meet the Central Committee of EAM), while the German High Com- 
mand was there, and what happened in the course of his movements 
about the country, Mr. Woodhouse would have another interesting 
volume to offer, of a different kind, on war-time Greece. But this is a 
book where anecdotes and experiences have no place whatever. Mention 
is made of the destruction of the Asopos and Gorgopotamos viaducts, 
for example, but with tantalisingly few details. 

In essence the book explains why Greece after defeat in 1941 was 
the apple of the Allies’ eye and why in 1944, after the liberation, she became 
their apple of discord ; how it was that the internal politics of Greece 
came to reproduce in miniature the international rivalry of the U.S.A., 
U.S.S.R. and Great Britain and what the alternatives of the future may 
be. The method is to relate events dispassionately, to describe the per- 
sonalities and the problems and then to show their wider significance. 

Mr. Woodhouse illuminates the background and suggests that while 
politics are the most popular sport in Athens, in fact the real problems 
of the country are organic and not political at all. They are, to quote 
his words, problems of starvation, homelessness, illiteracy, lack of 
communications (the Americans have since helped to re-open the Corinth 
Canal and to repair the motor-road from Athens to the north), disease 
and lawlessness. It is easy to forget by comparison that politicians in 
our own country have a steady administration and an organised society 
on which to work, whereas in Greece the clever politician is scintillating, 
so to speak, in a vacuum. This defect was aggravated during the war 
both by the occupation and by the regrettable, geographical splitting up 
of political forces in three places, Athens, London and Cairo. Indeed, 
during the war one could hardly see the Greek pie for the fingers in it. 
And all too many fingers were, alas, British at one period. Mr. Woodhouse 
writes of the multifarious organisations in Cairo alone, the British 
Embassy to Egypt, the British Embassy to Greece, the Office of the 
Minister Resident, Middle East Command, Special Operations Executive 
and others, with commendable patience considering his own precarious 
position at the time and the fact that the three leading guerrilla organisa- 
tions, EAM/ELAS, EDES and EKKA, seldom acted in harmony. 
Small wonder that collective will behind British action was not easily 
discernible or that the Allies must have had moments of serious doubt 
about the wisdom of continuing to give material support to the guerrillas, 
seeing that on occasion they found it more urgent to fight each other 
than to fight the occupying forces. 

To add to the confusion, there was the old conflict of monarchy 
versus republic to resolve. The assessment of the character of King 
George II in this connection is particularly good, as is also the account 
given of how a compromise was ultimately reached and how the delayed 
plebiscite ended in the King’s return, the mission of Allied observers 
having satisfied itself that ‘ the election proceedings were on the whole 
free and fair and that the general outcome represented a true and valid 
verdict of the Greek people.” Mr. Woodhouse comments somewhat 
mischievously that the importance of the observers’ report ‘ lay in the 
alignment of anti-monarchist America with left-wing Britain in endorsing 
a triumph of the monarchist right in Greece’; the point being that 
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from that moment onwards, culminating in the American loan that was 
granted in the spring of 1947, the Americans were at last realising that 
the issue in Greece lay not between republicanism and monarchy, in 
which their original purpose had been to counterbalance British support 
of monarchy, but between Communism and western democracy, in which 
their purpose is to counterbalance Soviet support of Communism. 

It took the Americans and many Englishmen besides a long while 
to appreciate that the political movement, EAM, with its spiritual 
dependant, ELAS, were both created and controlled by the KKE, the 
Greek Communist party. Mr. Woodhouse’s evidence on this point 
seems irrefutable. He does not attempt to prove that EAM/ELAS 
members were by any means all Communists, but he adduces ample 
evidence to prove that the directing influence of those bodies has been 
the KKE from the beginning. The Communist movement had been 
driven underground by the Metaxas régime and had become highly 
skilled in organising clandestine resistance of that kind. Answering 
the obvious charge that British policy in arming ELAS, therefore, was 
folly, Mr. Woodhouse argues that had the British authorities ignored 
Greece altogether during the occupation there would still have been 
a resistance movement (the KKE would still have organised it), but it 
would have been exclusively in the hands of the Communists, instead 
of being shared, as it was, with other political elements. A striking 
example of the duplicity of the ELAS leaders was the cynical disarming 
of the one Italian division, namely General Infante’s division, which 
came over to the side of the guerrillas to join them in harassing the 
Germans after the Italian armistice. Their present-day activities speak 
for themselves. Any remaining sympathisers in this country, if they are 
frank, must either admit to the deluded theory that Greek Communism 
is a special brand and different from Russian Communism, just as a number 
of Italian Communists pretend that Italian Communism is also a national 
brand from which patriotism is not excluded, or else be prepared to 
see Greece absorbed into a Soviet federation of the Balkans. 

It is on this last-mentioned hypothesis that Mr. Woodhouse opens 
a provocative argument. While he shows throughout his admirable 
book that he is 100 per cent. philhellene and deeply concerned for the 
survival of Greece as a free country, he cannot avoid the conclusion 
that Greece belongs in the Balkan group of countries and that whether 
we like the prospect or not, history demands that Greece must join a 
federation of south-east Europe. He refrains from predicting whether 
this will come about by a projection of the American way of life north- 
wards from Greece or whether by a Soviet expansion southwards, to 
add yet one more state to the elastic Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
Unhappily he does not manage to sound too optimistic when writing 
of the long-term possibilities. The Russians, he seems to say, are patient 
and ready to wait, whereas the Americans have taken on a long and 
costly assignment and could conceivably end by deciding that Greece 
is, after all, not the main bridgehead to hold. The last chapter may pain 
many Greeks and friends of Greece, but nobody could doubt its sincerity. 

As a whole this book is first rate. It may not be easy reading. It is, 
however, very well worth reading and a valuable and serious treatment 
of a fascinating subject. 





BOOKS OF. THE MONTH 


MONG the most important translations from the French in recent years 

was that undertaken in 1937 by Mr. Walter Pach of The Journal of Eugene 
Delacroix. Long since out of print, it now makes a welcome re-appearance 
in a magnificent edition, published by Crown Publishers of New York and 
distributed in the British Empire by Secker and Warburg (355.). 

The intrinsic interest of a journal is autobiographic. Delacroix, shrewd 
enough to realise this, concerned himself little with extrinsic subtleties or 
vagaries of style. He wrote vigorously and with the utmost candour. With 
reservations on the Pie GES implicit in the lines, he 


poured out all as plain 
1 ‘abendelt Shippen, or as old Montaigne.” 


The result is a work of daring simplicity and force. 

A great painter—Renoir declared him the greatest of the French School— 
Delacroix was also a great innovator, with a passionate concern for the work 
of his contemporaries. It was for what he termed his failure ‘to draw any 
benefit from the progress of art in his own period’ that he so fiercely con- 
demned Goethe and set him in his estimation among ‘ the mean spirits who 
are touched with affectation.’ 

The Journal of Eugene Delacroix is a prodigious work, covering the last 
forty years of the artist’s life. As a record of detailed personal revelations 
and observations it can have few rivals. For its reflections on the problems 
of technique it has long been regarded as a landmark in the study of art com- 
parable only with the Notebooks of Leonardo Da Vinci. 

* * * * * 


Two other publications, dealing strictly with art, command attention this 
month. The first is a handsomely bound collection of The Canaletto Drawings 
in the Royal Library at Windsor, published by The Phaidon Press (255.). 
Accompanying the drawings are a critical catalogue of the entire series and 
an excellent introduction by Dr. K. T. Parker setting out the artist’s method 
of work and throwing new light on the enigmatic figure of Joseph Smith, 
liaison between Canaletto and his royal purchaser. 

The second of the two books is Figure Drawing by Roland W. Alston 
(Phoenix House. 21s.). Mr. Alston is the curator of the Watts Gallery and 
a talented painter and art historian. Readers will also remember him with 
pleasure as a contributor to The Nineteenth Century. On this occasion he is 
concerned with enlarging the circumference of tuition in figure drawing, 
prompted by the conviction that there is too little encouragement given to 
its advanced development. He writes unusually well, is sympathetic, clear 
and concise. His book, with its keen assemblage of learning, should command 
a wide and attentive audience. 

* * * * * 

Two books relating to Franz Kafka have appeared almost simultaneously, 
The Diaries of Franz Kafka, Volume I: 1910-1913, edited by Max Brod (Secker 
and Warburg. 16s.) and, from the same publisher, Franz Kafka: An Interpreta- 
tion of his Works, by Herbert Tauber (18s.). It is from the introduction to the 
latter that I quote : 


* The information on Kafka’s life, as recorded in his own Diaries and in Max Brod’s 
Biography, beat witness in its own way to his relationship with two worlds ; his loyalty ta 
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the challenge s ringing from the depths of his own being, and at the same time, his deference, 
to the point of self-surrender, to the necessities and demands of the external, material world, 
demands which found a hard inexorable advocate in the person of his father.’ 


Any serious attempt at an understanding of Kafka and his work would 
be incomplete without both these books, the Diary for its author’s self- 
revelations of a persistent and despairing conflict of desires, the Interpretation 
for its penetrating, though difficult, analysis of Kafka’s character and intellect, 
and of all that he wrote. 


* * oa * * 


Space considerations alone prompt me to include, in one paragraph, two 
contributions of notable value on religious subjects. The Religions Orders in 
England by Dom David Knowles (Cambridge University Press. 305.) is a 
sequel to The Monastic Order in England, published in 1940. In his progress 
to the dissolution, Professor Knowles carries the history of the religious 
orders in this volume, which, it should be added, is complete in itself, down 
to about 1340, dealing with the activities of the monks and friars previous 
to that date, from 1216. Like its predecessor, this book, the outcome of 
wide and profound research, is of particular importance. A somewhat broader 
scope attaches to Miss G. R. Levy’s book, The Gate of Horn (Faber and Faber. 
425.), which is described as a study of the religious conceptions of the Stone 
Age, and their influence upon European thought. Miss Levy is the Librarian 
to the Societies for the Promotion of Hellenic and Roman Studies and it is 
by virtue of this position and with the aid of official grants that she has been 
enabled to travel so extensively in pursuit of confirmation of much of the 
material contained in her remarkable and fascinating book. The scholarship 
which, in addition, attends her thesis is from sources as widely sought and is 
impressive by its extent and depth. The book is profusely illustrated. 


M.G. 


OTHER BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


The United States and Armaments. Merze Tate. Harvard University Press 
(London: Geoffrey Cumberlege). 325. 6d. 


This extensive treatise on American policy with regard to disarmament is a sequel 
to the author’s The Disarmament Illusion. A product of carefully concentrated research, 
it will be of special value to students of American diplomatic history. 


The Captured Archives. ‘The Story of the Nazi-Soviet Documents. Bernard 


Newman. Latimer House. 8s. 6d. 


A popular account of the documents relating to the German/Russian Alliance of 
1939-41 discovered among the archives of the German Foreign Office and selected 
for publication in the United States earlier in the year. 


Poland Old and New. W. J. Rose. Bell. 26s. 


A comprehensive historical study by the Professor of Polish Literature and History 
in the University of London designed to meet a non-specialist demand. Admirably 
constructed, it contains, besides several valuable appendices, a serviceable bibliography 
at the end of each chapter. 


People for the Commonwealth. Dudley Barker. Werner Laurie. 6s. 


A plea for large-scale migration from this country to the Empire on the grounds 
of mutual survival. A light-weight contribution of limited scope but one which 
deserves attention for its subject. 


QO 
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Party Choice. The Real Issue between the Parties. Michael Berry. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 6s. 


An interesting and unusual enquiry into the deeper significances of the reigning 
and opposition parties. A mettlesome first book by a young author. 


Parliament. Sir Courtenay Ilbert and Sir Cecil Carr. Oxford University 
Press (The Home University Library of Modern Knowledge). 55. 


A modestly priced reprint of an acknowledged classic on the history, constitution 
and practice of the British Parliament. Written by the late Clerk of the House of 
Commons and first published in 1911, it has since been submitted to Sir Cecil Carr 
for thorough revision. An invaluable text-book. 


Planning Outlook. The Journal of the School of Town and Country Planning : 
King’s College : University of Durham: Newcastle upon Tyne. Vol. I, 
No. 1, July, 1948. 60 pp. Oxford University Press. tos. 6d. 


Edited by Professor J. S. Allen, the Director of the School, this new journal is 
intended as a vehicle for the publication of research by the staff of the School of Town 


















and Country Planning and for the illustration of work by its students. A commendable, 
though highly priced, contribution towards the co-ordination of the numerous aspects 
of p ing. 

The Hobbouse Memorial Lectures: 1930-1940. Oxford University Press. 
10s. 6d. 






Comprises the first ten lectures delivered under the Hobhouse Memorial Trust 
in memory of L, T. Hobhouse, Martin White Professor of Sociology in the University 
of London from 1918 to 1929. Subjects include: Towards Social Equality by J A. 
Hobson, Rational and Irrational Elements in Contemporary Society by K. Mannheim, 
The Unity of Mankind by M. Ginsberg, Materialism in Politics by J. L. Stocks, Thoughts 
on the Economics of Public Education by R. H. Tawney, The Downfalls of Civilisations by 
A. J. Toynbee and The Decline of Liberalism by H. J. Laski. 


To-day and Yesterday. G.M. Young. Rupert Hart-Davis. 85. 6d. 


Gibbon. G. M. Young. Rupert Hart-Davis. 6s. 


Mr. Hart-Davis deserves to be congratulated on his standards of production, 
Both these volumes, which form part of a new uniform edition of the author’s works, 
are well bound and excellently printed with graceful format and generous marginal 
allowance. Mr. Young is one of our most distinguished men of letters and a past 
contributor to The Nineteenth Century. His seldom-rivalled skill and refinement as an 
essayist are admirably represented in the first of these two books, a carefully-chosen 
and inexpensively priced selection which includes essays on Robert Byron, Mr. Gladstone, 
The Age of Tennyson, Burke, The Art of Horace, Thackeray and Herodotus. Gibbon, the 
second book, and first in the chronology of Mr. Young’s writings, has many times 
been praised. It now appears with a new introduction by the author. 


The Elizabethan Spirit. The Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery, C.H. Basil Blackwell. 


22 pp. Is. 

The Presidential Address delivered to the Devonshire Association at Bideford, . 
June, 1948. A tribute to Elizabethan England in her spiritual greatness with speculations 
on a future return of ‘ grace.’ Presented with characteristic warmth and sensibility. 





















Chaucer. G.K. Chesterton. Faber and Faber. 125. 6d. 
A new edition of Chesterton’s entrancing commentary in the writing of which he 
became convinced that ‘ it is because we miss the point of the medieval history that we 
make a mess of the modern politics.’ 


A Second Book of Russian Verse. Edited by C.M.Bowra. Macmillan. tos. 6d. 


A sequel to Professor Bowra’s A Book of Russian Verse, published in 1943. To 
selections from the acknowledged giants have been added contributions from the 
poets of the early nineteenth century and from Soviet poets of recent years. The 
work of translation, shared by the editor with Sir John Bowring, Oliver Elton, V. de S. 
Pinto and Frances Cornford, would appear to be of a remarkably high quality. 
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From Pushkin to Mayakovsky. A Study in the Evolution of a Literature. 
Janko Lavrin. Sylvan Press. 125. 6d. 


An attempt to indicate some of the basic elements and dispositions typical of the 
, the wth and the crisis of Russian literature during that country’s greatest 
creative peri The book is divided in its appraisal of the poets and the prose writers. 
Professor Lavrin writes with authority, cocdieatiy and with a fine discrimination. 


The Land Within. Ignace Legrand. Phoenix House. tos. 6d. 


The conflicting issues of inner loyalty and material prosperity made manifest in 
the story of a young French doctor confronted with the choice of marriage either to 
a spoilt and insensitive heiress or to an early love to whom he is bound by spiritual 
ties. Material considerations triumph to the fulfilment of the tragedy. A slow-moving, 
over-introspective novel but one distinguished by its sincerity and acute perception. 


The Blood of Others. Simone de Beauvoir. Secker and Warburg: Lindsay 
Drummond. tos. 6d. 


Mlle. de Beauvoir is of the school of Bxistentialists headed by M. Jean Paul Sartres 
and is consequently subject to the doctrine that ‘ each of us is responsible for everything 
and to every human being.’ This merciless belief colours the whole of her book, 
dominating the action of her characters in their relentless courtship of ultimate tragedy. 
This is a Resistance novel, tiresome for its many affectations, but potent and vividly 
emotional, and strung to a philosophical idea which, though highly debatable, serves 
in this case to tighten the plot with unusual efficiency. 


Strait is the Gate. André Gide. Secker and Warburg, 7s. 6d. 


A re-issue in an admirable translation by Miss —— Bussy of M. Gide’s celebrated 
story of yo at love ‘ blighted and turned to tragedy by the sense of religious dedication 
in the belov The volume belongs to a new English edition of the author’s works. 


The Plague. Albert Camus. Hamish Hamilton, 9s. 6d. 


The inexorable theme of a city in our own time gripped by the plague, and of the 
diversity of effect on its inhabitants of this melancholy and agonising seizure. 
oppressive, even wearisome, but powerful new novel by a distinguished young French 


writer, 


Twilight of the Kings. Daniel Varé. John Murray, tos. 6d. 


A witty and charming book of reminiscences by the author of Laughing Diplomat. 
Abounds in intimate and pointed aneedote tinged with an unsentimental nostalgia 
for the decline of the European Monarchy. 


A Book of Ballads. ‘The Collected Light Verse of A. P. Herbert. Ernest 
Benn. 155. 
Nonsense Verses, W.R. Latham, [Illustrated by Victoria. Constable. 155. 


The first of these contains four complete books of the author’s verse: She Shanties, 
Laughing Ann, Plain Jane and Ballads for Broadbrows. In each Sir Alan’s peculiar brand 
of piquant humour is well characterised. 

r. Latham, who has a nimble fancy and a pretty vocabulary, is a nonsense versifier 
in the Lear tradition, excepting the latter’s melancholy. This collection of his verses 
is competently and elaborately illustrated, and pleasantly produced. 











CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of the Nineteenth Century and After 
Dear S1r,—In the July issue of the Nineteenth Century Sit Percival Griffiths 
asks if Britain should stand by her treaties with the Indian Princes or abandon 
her obligations. He blandly answers his own question by saying that ‘ His 
Majesty’s Government resolved the dilemma in her own way.’ It is now a 
great many years since treaties and agreements were worth the paper they 


were written on, and public conscience has sunk so low that this is taken almost | 


as a matter of course, but when the lifelong loyalty of the Nizam of Hyderabad 
to the Empire is contrasted with the record of Pandit Nehru, one would have 
thought that some surviving sense of shame would have prevented the betrayal. 
As it is, Hyderabad is sacrificed to expediency, which is now the only considera- 
tion in all matters. 

Sir Percival Griffiths states that Hyderabad is landlocked, and that it is 
difficult for a country so situated to maintain its independence unless it is self 
sufficient in the essentials of life. If this is so, it must logically also apply to 
other landlocked countries such as Switzerland and Bolivia. If therefore 
neighbours ‘in a strong position to bring pressure to bear on’ them act 
accordingly, he would presumably accept the position with equanimity. 

It might also be asked if one of the declared objects of Sardar Vallabhai 
Patel—to bring about reforms in states which were politically backward—is in 
accordance with the declared policy of U.N.O. of non-interference in the internal 
affairs of states. 

One is left with a strong suspicion that if the position had been reversed, 
or if Hyderabad were a socialist republic instead of a loyal princely state, more 
would have been heard of the ‘ sanctity of treaties.’ 

Yours faithfully, 


Tuomas CAREw. 
c/o BurrerFIELD’s BANK, HAMILTON, BERMUDA. 


August 30th, 1948. 


[Our contributor writes :—In his interesting letter from Bermuda Sir 
Thomas Carew accuses me of complacency over the determination of Britain’s 
obligations to the Indian States. The charge can perhaps best be rebutted 
by a further brief explanation of the dilemma which confronted His Majesty’s 
Government. 

In the hundred years previous to the Transfer of Power one of the essential 
objects of British policy had been the greatest possible unification of India. 
That policy was compatible with the separate existence of semi-independent 
Indian States only so long as the ultimate authority in British India was 
exercised by the British Parliament through the Viceroy, who also exercised 
paramountcy over the States on behalf of the Crown. The Viceroy’s common 
headship of British India and Princely India was a guarantee of a common 
policy on certain major matters. With the Transfer of Power that guarantee 
disappeared—either the States had to come into the Indian Union or else 
they must become completely independent countries. 


The continuance of British treaty relations would have been a powerful | 
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encouragement to the States to remain outside the union, and His Majesty’s 
Government thus had to choose between determination of her Treaty engage- 
ments on the one hand and a policy which would have resulted in ‘the 
fragmentation of India on the other hand. It was thus not, as your correspon- 
dent supposes, a clash of expediency with principle, but rather a conflict 
between two principles—and in my judgment His Majesty’s Government 
made the right choice between them. 

It was this and only this that I sought to show with reference to the Indian 
States generally in my article in your July issue. Hyderabad was merely a 
particular case of this general problem. As regards the attitude adopted by 
India towards Hyderabad at that time, I deliberately refrained from discussing 
it in view of the delicacy of the position and the improbability that intervention 
by outsiders could contribute to a solution of the problem. The same restraint 
still seems to be desirable.] 


To the Editor of the Nineteenth Century and After 


Dear Sir,—It is obvious that your contributor, Mr. B. J. Rudd, takes 
a pdor view of ‘ the half of the Jewish community who live in the communal 
settlements.’ (It matters not for the moment that the total Jewish population 
is around 650,000 and the segment living in the communal settlements 
numbers around 35,000.) Another view has been expressed in the following 
terms :— 


* Indeed they live laborious days, and as women work in the fields with the men, the 
small children are looked after in communal nurseries by trained helpers; all the young 
boys and girls spend the whole day with the school teachers till the evening comes, when 
the day’s work is done, and they all very happily rejoin their fathers and mothers. I have 
often been witness to these meetings. The children’s cries of joy and their unrestrained 
signs of affection show at once that the daily separation during the hours of labour causes 
no lessening of devotion on one side or the other. On the contrary, I believe the relationship 
between parents and children is peculiarly happy in these communal communities. 

*. .. when the community is first formed the hardships are great, the labour severe, 
and as for luxury or comfort, there is little or none. The settlers live not to be sheltered 
from dangers, but to be fearless in facing them. Hardship is their garment, but constancy 
their shield. 

‘It is easy to understand how much self-sacrifice is needed for this method of living, 
and how much each individual must give up to share in this communal life. But without 
visiting and talking to the settlers it is harder to realise how much they gain by their disregard 
of personal wealth. They have no fear of want; no envy of another man’s possessions ; 
if labour is arduous it is regular; there is, of course, no unemployment, and a livelihood 
for every family is assured. For there is more gained than only material advantage. These 
people are free to form and live up to their own set of values. They are not bound by those 
shackles that grip many whose chief aim is wealth and great possessions. Freedom of 
thought is far from leading to anarchy. If it be better to give than to receive, then perhaps 
more happiness comes from living for the good of the community than for self alone. 

* ...as we say in Scotland, “‘ Facs are chiels that winna ding.” Facts that stare us in the 
face cannot be brushed aside. These communal settlements increase in number and pros- 
perity every few years. Formerly a good many members grew dissatisfied and walked out, 
for every man is always free to do so; but now few quit, and many sons follow in their 
fathers’ footsteps or form new communal settlements. What is the reason for this astonishing 
success ? The reason is to be found in the spirit of the settlers. . . .’ 


The late Sir Arthur Wauchope, formerly High Commissioner for Palestine, 
the author of these views (April, 1941) perhaps had a little more time to look 
around the settlements than did Mr. Rudd. The latter can be forgiven. 
Lonpon, E.5. Yours faithfully, 

September 1st, 1948. Davip CaRRINGTON. 








